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The Divine Legation of Mofes. In Nine Books... The Third 
* Edition, correctéd and enlarged. By W. Warburton, D. D. 
. Dean of Briftol. The Second Volume, in Two Parts. 8vo. 
. 10s, bound. Millar. if 


-A_S. this new edition of the Divine Legation, fo far as it is 
A. yet compleated,: is confiderably enlarged’ and improved, 
our Readers, -efpecially fuch of them as have-ptirchafed the: firft 
edition, will naturally expect that we fhould give‘am account of? 
what Improvements and Additions the learned:A athor has made ;° 

ve fhall, therefore, proceed direétly upon this tafk, without any 
fatther introduétion A Ie i ae an ny 

Or Fars ti wom é 4 - . 

+ Each.of-the partsimakes'a diftin@ volumes to the firftiof which: 
dis prefixed, a Dedication to Lord Mansfieldy.written in fo fpirited 
a ftrain, that we-imagine our Readers willshaveond objeGion 
- to Our giving them’a fhort view of it. 
* © To livein the voice and memory of men,’ fays the Doétor, 
® is the flattering dream of every Adventurer in pee and 
€ for me, who boaft the rare felicity of being honoured with | 
© the ‘friendfhip of two or three fuperior Characters, men en- 
 dowed with virtue to atone for a bad age,, and of abilities to. 
© makeé’a bad age.a good one, for me not_to afpire to the beft. 
“ mode, Of “this ideal -exiftence, the being carried down to . 
© rembte'ages ‘along with thofe wlio will never die, would bea 
r ftratige infenfibility to human glory. pe ef 
* * For dur account of the'two former parts, or firlt volaine, of this 
edition, fee Review, Vol. XIII. p 294. 
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« But as the protection I feek from your Lordfhip, is not like 
thofe blind afylums founded by fuperftition, to fcreen iniquit 
from civil vengeance, but of the nature of a temple of Justice, 
to vindicate and fupport the innocent, you will expeé& to 
know the claim I have toit; and how, on being feized with : 
that epidemic malady of idle, vifionary men, the projeéting to 
reform the public, I came to ftand in need of it, 


eoneaneft a 


¢ Thad lived to fee—it is a plain and artlefs tale I have to tell 
¢ —I had lived to fee what Law-givers have always feemed to 
« dread, asthe certain prognoftic of public defolation, that fatal 
* crifis, when Religion hath loft its hold on the minds of a people. 


‘ I had obferved almoft the rife and origin, but furely ve- 
* ry much of the progrefs of this evil: for it was neither fo 
« rapid to elude a diftinct view, nor fo flow as to endanger one’s 
‘ forgetting or not obferving the relation its feveral parts bore 
< to one another. And, to trace the fteps of this evil, may 
‘not be altogether ufelefs to thofe, whoever they may be, «who 
¢ are deftined, as the inftruments of Providence, to counter- 
¢ work its bad effects. 


¢ The only mortifying circumftance your Lordfhip will find 
¢ in this relation is, that the mifchief began amongfl our friends ; 
« by men who loved.their country ; but.were too eagerly intent 
© on one part only of their truft, the fecurity of its civil Liber- 
‘ty. To trace up this affair to its fource, we need go no fair- 
¢ ther back than to the happy acceffion of that illuftrious: Houfe 
¢ to whom we owe all which is in the power of grateful Mo~ 
© narchs, at the head of a free people, to beftow ; I mean, the’ 
¢ full enjoyment of the common rights.of fubjects.’ ‘age 


Tt happened at this time, the Do€tor obferves, that fome warm 
friends of the acceffion, newly got into power, had too haftily, 
perhaps, fufpected that the Church, (or at leaft that party of, 
Churchmen which had ufurped the name) was become inau- 
fpicious to the facred Aira from whence we were to date the 
eftablifhment of our civil happinefs; and therefore deemed it 
good policy to abate and leflen the credit of a body of men, 
who had been long in high reverence. with the people, and who, 
had fo Jately, and fo fcandaloufly, abufed.their influence in the, 
opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. To this end, they invited, 
fome learned men, who in the preceding reign had ferved the. 
common caufe, to take up the pen once more againft thee its, 
mott peftilent enemies, the facobite Clergy. They affumed the, 
tafk, and did it fo effectually, that under the profeffed defign, 
of confuting and decrying the ufurpations of a popifh Hierarchy» 
they virtually deprived the Church of every power and privilege — 
which, as afimple fociety, fhe might claim; and, on the mat- 
ters, 
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tet, delivered her up, gagged and bound, as the rebel-creature 
of the ftate. | 


" © Theirfuccefs,’ continues he, ‘ (with the prejudice of pow- 
er, and what is ftill ftronger, the power of prejudice, on their 
fide) was yet the eafier, as the Tory Clergy, who oppofed 
thefe Eraftian notions, fo deftructive to the very effence of a 
Church, reafoned and difputed againft the Innovators, on the 
principles commonly received, but indeed fupported on no 
founder a bottom, than the authority of papal, or (if they 
like it better) of puritanical ufurpations: principles, to fpeak 
without referve, ill founded in themfelves, and totally incon- 
fiftent with the free adminiftration of civil government. 


‘ In this then, that is, in humbling difaffe&ted Churchmen, 
the friends of Liberty and the Acceffion carried their point. 
But in conducting a purpofe fo laudable at any time, and fo 
neceffary at that time, they had, as we obferve, gone much 
too far; for inftead of reducing the Church within its native 
‘bounds, and thereby preferving it from its two greateft difho- 
nours, the becoming factious,.or the being made the tool of 
faction, which was all that true Politics required, and all, per- 
haps, that thele Politicians then thought of ; their inftruments, 
by ftripping it of every right it had, in a little time brought it 
into contempt. — 
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¢ But this was not the worft. Thefe enemies of obnoxious 
Churchmen found a powerful affiftant in the forward carriage 
of the enemies of religion in general; who, at this time, un+ 
der pretence of feconding the views of good Patriots, and 
ferving the ftate againft the encroachments of Church-powery 
took all occafions to vent their malice againft Revelation itfelf: 
and paflion, inflamed by oppofition, mixing. with politics 
throughout the courfe of this affair, thefe Lay-Writers were 
connived at; and, to mortify rebellious Churchmen ftill morey 
even cried up for their free reafonings againft Religion, juft as 
the other had been, for their exploits againft Church-govern- 
ment. And.one man in particular, the Author of a well- 
known book called the Independent Whizg, early a favourites 
and to the laft a place-man, carried on, inthe moft audacious 
and infulting manner, thefe two feveral attacks, together: a 
meafure fupported, pérhaps, in the execution by its coincid- 
ing with fome mens private opinions ; tho’ the moft trite max- 
ims of government might have taught them, to feparate their 
ptivate from their public character. However, certain it is, 
that the attack never ceafed operating till all thefe various kindg 
of free-writing, were gotten into the hands of the People. | 
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¢ And now the bufinefs was done: and thefe friends of tha . 
© Government were become, before they were aware, the dupes 
© of their own policy. In their endeavours to take off the int 
© fluence of a Church, or rather of a party of Churchmen in. 
© aufpicious to a free State, they had occafioned, at leaft, the 
© Joofening all the ties which, till then, Religion had on the 
© minds of the populace: and which till theny Statefmen had 
¢ ever thought were the beft fecurity the Magiftrate had for their 
© obedience. For tho’ a rule of right may direct toa principle 
© of action amongft Philofophers ; and the point of honour may 
* keep up the thing called Manners amongft Gentlemen; yet 
© nothing but Religion can ever fix a fober ftandard of behaviour 
© amongit the common people. 


¢ But thefe bad effects not immediately appearing, our Polis 
ticians were fo little apprehenfive that the matter had already 
gone too far, that they thought of nothing but improving fome 
collateral advantages they had procured by the bargain ; which, 
amongft other,ufes, they faw likewife, would be fure to keep 
things in the condition to which they were reduced. Fornow 
Religion having loft its hold on the people, the Minifters of 
Religion were of no further confequence to the State’; nor 
were Statefmen any longer under the hard neceffity of feeking 
out the moft eminent, for the honours of their profeffion ; 
and without neceflity, how few would fubmit to fo uneafy a 
burthen! For Statefmen of acertain pitch, aré naturally ap- 
prehenfive of a little fenfe, and not eafily brought to form 
ideas of a great deal of gratitude. All went now according to 
their wifhes. They could now employ Church-honours more 
dire&tly to the ufe of Government or of themfelves, ‘by con- 
ferring them on fuch fubjeéts as beft gratified their tafte or hu- 
mour, or moft ferved to ftrengthen their conhexions with the 
great. ‘This would of courfe give the finifhing ftroke to their 
© fyftem. For tho’ the ftripping religious Society of ‘all power 
¢,and authority, and expofing it naked and defencelefs ‘to its 
¢ enemies, had abated men’s reverence for the Church; andthe 
¢ dete€ting Revelation of impofture, at beft ferving but for a 
® ftate-engine, had deftroyed all love for Religion ;' yét they 
* were the intrigues of Church: promotion, which would make 
* people defpife the whole ordinance. via 
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© Nor did the profpect of things future give much. confolation 
¢ or relief to good mens prefent fears or feelings. . The,people 
« had been reafoned out of their Religion, by fuch Jogic as it 
¢ was: and if ever they were to be reduced to a fober fenfe_of 
their condition, it was feen, they muft be reafoned into’ it 
¢ again. Little thought, and lefs learning, were fufficient. to 
# perfuade men of what their vicious paffions inclined them to 
© believe ; 
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believe ; but it muft be no ordinary fhare of both, which, .in 
oppofition to thofe paflions, fthall be able to bring them to 
themfelves. And where is fuch a fhare tu be expected, or 
likely to be found? In the courfe of forty or fifty years (for 
Iam not fpeaking of the tranfactions of the prefent race of 
men) a new generation or two are fprung up; and. thofe, 
whom their profeffion has dedicated to this fervice, experience 
has taught, that the talents requifite for pufhing their fortune, 
lie very remote from what enables men to figure in a fuccefsful 
defence of Revelation. And it is very naturak. to think that, 
in general, they will be chiefly bent to cultivate thofe qualities 
on which they fee their Patrons lay the greateft ftrefs, 


‘ I have, my Lord, been the longer and the plainer in de- 
ducing the caufes of an inveterate evil, for the fake of doing 
juftice to the Englih Clergy; who, in thisinftance, as in ma- 
ny others, have been forced to bear the blame of their Betters. 
How common is it to hear the irreligion of the times a- 
{cribed to the vices, or the indifcretions of Churchmen! Yet 
how provoking is the infult! When every child knows, that 
this accufation is only an echo from the lewd clamours of 
thofe very Scribblers whofe flagitious writings have been the 
principal caufe of thefe diforders. 


‘ In this difaftrous ftate of things, it was my evil fortune to 
write. I] began, as thefe Politicians had done, with the 
Church. My purpofe, Iam not afhamed to own, was to re 
pel the cruel inroads made upon its rights and privileges ;_ but, 
I thank God, on honefter principles than thofe which had 
been employed to prop up, with Gothic buttrefles a Jacobite 
Hierarchy.. The fuccefs was what I might expect. “I was 
read; and by a few indifferent Judges, perhaps, approved. 
But as I made the Church neither a flave nor a tyrant (and 
under one or other of thefe ideas of it, almoft all men had 
now taken party) the alliance between Church and State, tho’ 
formed upon a model actually eBing before our eyes, was 
confidered-as an Utopian refinement. It is true, that fo far as 
my own private fatisfa@tion went, I had no great reafon to 
complain. I had the honour to be told by the Heads of one 
Party, that they allowed my principles; and by the Heads of 
the other, that they efpoufed my conclufion: which, however, 
amounted only to this, that the one was for Liberty, however 
they would chufe to employ.it; and the other for Power, 
however they could come at it. 


‘ I had another important view in writing this book.—Tho’ 


"Eno body had been fo fhamelefs to deny the ufe of Ratigies to 
* civil Government, yet cestain friends of Liberty, under tle 
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© terror of the mifchiefs'done to Society by Fanaticifm, or Res 
‘ ligion run mad, had, by a ftrange prepofterous policy, en- 
© couraged a clamour again{t E/fabli/hments; the only mode of 
Religion which can prevent what they pretended to fear ; that 
is, its degenerating into Fanaticifm. It is true, had they not 
found more enemies to the £/fabli/oment than they had made, 
(enemies on’ folider reafons, to wit, their exclufion from the 
emoluments of it) a national Church had hardly given um- 
brage to the appointed Protectors of it. But they had the 
Seétaries to cajole ; and a private and preffing intereft will often 
get the better of the moft indifpenfable rules of good policy. 


Warsurton’s Divine Legation 
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© It was for this reafon, my Lord, that fo much of the book 
is employed in the defence of a national or eftablifhed Religion: 
fince, under fuch aform, Fanatici/m can never greatly fpread : 
and that little there will always be of this critical eruption of 
out difeafed nature,may have the fame good effeé& on the efa- 
blifbed Religion,which weak factions are obferved to have on the 
adminiftration of Government; it may keep men more de- 
cent, and attentive to the duties of their charge. 


aa nanan & 


¢ Where then was the wonder, that a fubje& fo managed, 
and at fuch a junéture, fhauld be violently oppofed, or, to 
fpeak more properly, be grofsly mifreprefented. ‘Thofe in 
the new fyftem, accufed me of making the State a flave to 
the Church ;' thofe in the old, of making the Church a flave 
to the State: and one paflionate Declaimer, as I remember, 
who cared equally for Church and State, was pleafed to fay; 
that the better to danter mankind, I had done both. 


ee eee ee ee 


¢ Having thus, in the foolifh confidence of youth, caft in 
¢ my goofe-quill to {tem a torrent, that in a little time was to 
£ bear down all before it, I proceeded, with the fame good faith, 
¢ in another romantic effort, the fupport of Religion itlelf.— 
€ You, my Lord, who feel fo humanely for the injured, on 
¢ whomfoever popular injuftice may chance to fall, have hardly 
‘ forgot the ftrange reception this my fair endeavour met with ; 
¢ and ‘principally from thofe whofe interefts I was defending, 
« It awaked a thoufand black paflions, and idiot prejudices, 
¢ The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. | 


*T was the Time’s plague, 
When Madmen led the Blind. 





* For the noble profecution of impiety was now over: or, at 
< at leaft, no longer ferious. What remained to belye a zeal 
© for Religion, was aridiculous Tartuffifm; ridiculous, becaufe 
* without the power to perfecute: otherwife, fufficiently encou= 
* raged by men, at that time, in eminence of place. pias. 
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¢ Zeal, and unbelieving Politics, always concur, and often find 
¢ their account in fupprefling Novelties.’ 


The Dedication to Lord Mansfield is followed by that to the 
Tews, which, in this edition, is confiderably enlarged. The 
additions that are made, relate, principally, to the late Natu- 
rulization-projec?, on which fubject the Dector employs fix or 
feven pages. He thinks it an eafy matter to convince unpreju- 
diced perfons, that the authority of Government was, in that 
inftance, furprifed, and that the Legiflature did juftly, as well 
as politicly, in acting conformably to their fecond thoughts. The 
fuftance of what he advances on this head, is as follows. 


There is, in the cafe of the Jews, a peculiar circumftance, 
which muft eternally exclude their claim to the general right of 
Naturalization, in every free Government in Chriftendom, 
while men aét, not to fay with common honefty, but even with 
common decency, according-to their profeffion:—It is a com- 
mon principle of Chriftianity, that God, in punifhment of the 
Jews for reje€ting their promifed Mefliah, has fentenced them 
to the irremiffible infamy of an unfettled, vagabond condition, 
without Country or civil Policy, till the fulne/s of the Gentiles be 
come in, when being converted to the faith in tees, they fhall be 
received again into favour, and intitled to the privilege of fons. 
The fentence' denounced upon them, was not only the lofs of 
their own community, but the being debarred an entrance into any 
other. For they are condemned to be aliens and ftrangers in 
every land where they abide and fojourn. A punifhment which 
can only refpect particulars, and not the community; for one 
people can be no other than aliens and ftrangers to another péo- 
ple, by the conftitution of nature. So that the fentence againft 
them imports, that the particulars of their race fhall not be re- 
ceived by Naturalization, to the rights and privileges of the 
free-born fubjeéts of thofe civil States amongft which they fhall 
happen to be difperfed: and this fentence has been wonderfully. 
confirmed by the actual infliction of it forthe fpace of feventeen 
hundred years. 


The worldly condition of the Jews, when reinftated in'the 
divine favour, will not be ‘a recovery of their civil policy, a re- 
vival of the temple-fervice, and a repofleffion of the land of Ju- 
dea; for the Mofaic Law or Religion was only preparatory to, 
and typical of, the Gofpel. Confequently, on the eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity, the political part of their inftitution became 
abolifhed; and the ritual part entirely ceafed; juft as a fcaffold 
is taken down when the. building is erected; or as a fhadow js 
caft behind when the fubftance is brought forward into day, 
All, therefore, that remains for us to conceive of the civil con- 
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dition of the Jews, when the fulne/s of the Gentiles fhall be comp 
in, and Ifrael be received irito grace, is this, that, on their cone 


verfion, they fhall be naturalized and incorporated, as their cons’... 
venience or inclination may lead them, into the various coms ° 


munities of the Faithful. 


Any attempt to incorporate the Jews, by naturalization, into 
civil communities, before the time predicted, and while they 
adhere to their old religion, directly oppofes the prophecies, or 
the declared will of Heaven; becaufe it aims to procure for 
them a civil condition while Jew:, which it is foretold they thall 


not enjoy tll they are become Chriftians. The Britifh Legifla.» 


ture, therefore, is juftified in their final determination concernin 

them; and tho’ it fhould appear from the manner in which the 
affair was conducted, that they were influenced by none of thefe 
confiderations, yet this does not hinder but that the refult of a 
Council may be juftified on principles which never influenced 
it. And as for the credit of Revelation, that generally becomes 
more con{picuous when, thro’ the ignorance and perverfity of 


foolifh men, the prediétions of Heaven are fupported by inftru-: 


ments which knew not what they were about. Had they acted 
with more knowlege of thecafe, the enemies of Religion would 
be apt to fay, no wonder that the honour of Prophecy is fup- 
ported, when the power which could difcredit it, held it to be 
impious to make the attempt. 


We come now to give an account of the additions and im- 
rovements that are made in the workitfelf. In the three firf 
feGions of the fourth book, we meet with nothing new that is 
of much importance. Speaking of the high Antiquities of Egypt, 


indeed, the Doétor mentions one circumftance in its fituation, 


(a circumftance not taken notice of by him before) which feems 
to affert its claim to a priority amongft the civilized nations; 
and confequently to its elderfhip in arts and arms, 


There is no foil, he obferves, on the face of ‘the clobe fo fer- 


tile but what, ina little time, becomes naturally effete by paf- 


turage and tillage. ‘This, in the early ages of the world, forced 
the unfettled tribes of men to be perpetually fhifting their abode, 
For the world lying all before them, they faw a {peedier and eafi- 
er relief in removing to frefh ground, than in turning their 
thoughts to the recovery of the fertility of that already {pent by 
occupation: for it is neceffity alone, to which we are indebted 
for all the artificial methods of fupplying cur wants. 


Now the plain of Esypt having its fertility annually reftored, 
by the periodic overflowings of the Nile, they, whom chance. 
or choice had once directed to fit down upon its banks, had ne-. 


ver aftcr an occafion to remove their tent:. And when men 
have 
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have been fo long fettled in a place, that the majority of the in- 
habitants are become natives of the foil, the inborn love of @ 
country has, by that time, ftruck fuch deep roots into it, that 
nothing but extreme violence can draw them out. Hence, ci- 
vil policy arifes ; which, while the unfettled tribes of men keep 
fhifting from place to place, remains ftifled in its feeds. This, 
our Author apprehends, if rightly confidered, will induce us to 
conclude, that Egypt was very likely to have been one of the 
firtt civilized countries on the globe. 


In the fourth fe@tion, we find feveral additions. The learned 
Doétor, ina long Note, endeavours to refute what Dr, Richard, 
Pococke has advanced, in his book of Travels, on the ancient 
Hieroglyphics of Egypt. From page 82, to pagego, (which is 
all new) he confiders, particularly, the origin and introdu@tion 
of arbitrary Marks, which he calls the laft. advance of Hiero- 

lyphics toward alphabetic writing —Before the inftitution’ of 
bees to exprefs Sounds, he obferves, that all Charaéters de- 
noted only Things; 1. By Reprefentation; 2. By Analogy or 
Symbols; 3. By arbitrary Inflitution. Amongft the Mexicans 
the firft method was principally in ufe; the Egyptians chiefly 
cultivated the fecond; andthe Chinefe, in courfe of time, re- 
duced almoft all their Charaéters to the third. But the empires 
of China and Egypt, long flourifhing in their different periods, 
had time and inclination to cultivate all the three fpecies of Hie- 
roglyphic Writing: only with this difference; the Egyptians 
beginning, like the Mexicans, with a picture, and being inge- 
nious and much given to myftery, cultivated a fpecies of Hiero- 
glyphics moft abounding in figns by analogy or fymbols ; where- 
as the Chinefe, who fet out like the Peruvians, with a knotted 
cord, and were lefs inventive, and without a fecret worfhip, 
cultivated that fpecies which moft abounds in marks of arbitrary 
inftitution.—In a word, all the barbarous nations upon earth, 
before the invention or introdu€tion of Letters, made ufe of 
Hieroglyphics, or figns for things, torecord their meaning: the 
more grofs, by reprefentation; the more fubtile and civilized, 
by analogy and infiitution. 


There are feveral other additions in this fourth fetion, but 
not being of any confiderable importance, we fhall pafs them 
over. ‘Towards the clofe of the fifth feétion, the Door has 


added ten pages to what he had formerly advanced in regard to | 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Egyptian Chronology, and makes a few ob-: 


fervations on what Dr. Pococke has faid, in his Travels, on the 
Mythology of. the ancient Egyptians. 


In the fixth fection, when the Doétor comes to examine the 
Opinion, that tbe Egyptians borrowed their religious rites from 
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the [raelites, he takes occafion to obferve, that we are able te 
diftinguifh the rites which were purely /egal from fuch as were 4p. 
triarchal : for Mofes, he fays, to add the greater force and effi. 
cacy to the whole of his inftitution, has been careful to record 
each fpecific rite which was properly patriarchal. Thus, tho’ 
Mofes enjoined Circumcifion, he has been careful to record the 
patriarchal inftitution of it, with all its circumftances,— Jy, . 
gaveunto you Circumcifion, (not becaufe it is of Mofes, but of the 
Fathers) fays Jefus. Johnvii. 22. | 


The parenthefis here, our Author fays, feems odd: enough 
he therefore endeavours to exp!ain the admirable reafoning of our 
divine Mafter on this occafion. As this explication is not tobe 
met with in the other editions of this work, we fhall lay-it be. 
fore our Readers.—Jefus, it is faid, being charged by the Jews, 
as a tranfgreflor of the law of Mofes, for having cured aman 
on the Sabbath-day, thus expoftulates with his accufers.—Mofes 
therefore gave unto you Circumcifion, not becaufe it is of Mofes, 
but of the Fathers, and ye on the Sabbath-day circumcife aman. 
If a man on the Sabbath-day receive circumcifion, that the law 
of Mofes fhould not be broken, are ye angry at me, becaufe [ 
have made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath-day ?—That 
is, Mofes enjoined you to obferve the rite of Circumcifion, and 
to perform it on the eighth day: but if this day happen to be 
on the Sabbath, you interrupt its holy reft, by performing the 
rite upon thisday, becaufe you will pot break the law of Mofes, 
which marked out a day certain forthis work of charity. Are 
you therefore angry at me for performing a work of equakcha- 
rity on the Sabbath-day? But you will afk, why was it fo or- 
dered by the law, that either the precept for circumcifion, or 
that for the fabbatical reft, muft needs be frequently transgrefled. 
I anfwer, that tho’ Mofes, as I faid, gave you Circumcifiony 
yet the rite was not originally of Moles, but of the Fathers. 

ow the Fathers enjoined it to be performed. on the eighth days 
Mofes enjoined the feventh day fhould. be a day of reit; con- 
fequently the day of reft and the day of circumcifion muft needs 
frequently fall together. Mofes found Circumcifion inftituted 
by a previous covenant which his law could not difannul. But 
had he originally inftituted both, it is probable he would have 
contrived that the two laws fhould not have interfered.—This 
the Doétor takes to be the fenfe of the Parenthefis; whether it is 


or not, let fuch of our Readers as are able, determine for them=> 
felves. 


In this fixth fe€tion too, we have a very confiderable addition 
of twenty pages and upwards, wherein the Doétor endeavours 
to explain and vindicate the famous prophecy in the twentt 
chapter of Ezekiel, againft the interpretation of the Rabbins, 


and Dr. Shuckford. ‘The Prophet, he fays, could not have 
2 given 
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‘ven a plainer or more otaphical defcription of the character 
and genius of the ritual law, that in thefe words—Wherefore I 
gave them alfo Statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they foould not live. Yet to fuit it to Theologic purpofes, we are 
told, Syftem-makers have endeavoured, in their ufual manner, 
to interpret it away, as if it only fignified God’s fuffering the 
Ifcaelites to fall into Idolatry. 


New, fays the Dean, if it were not indulged to thefe men, 
to make ule of any arms- they can catch hold of, one 
fhould be a little {candalized to find, that they had borrowed this 
forced interpretation from the Rabéins; who holding their law to 
be perfect, and of eternal obligation, were indeed much concerned 
toremove this opprobrium from it.—As the laft inforcer of this 
furious pilfered interpretation is the late Author of the Connexi- 
on between facred and prophane Hiftory, who takes the honour 
of it to himfelf, our Author examines his reafoning at large. 


Dr. Shuckford thinks it undeniably plain, that the Prophet 
could not, by the Statutes not good, mean any part of the ritual 
law: for the whole law was given to the Fathers of thofe whom 
the Prophet now {peaks of; but ¢hefe Statutes were not given 
to the Fathers, but to the Defcendants. If we goon, and come- 
pare the narrative of the Prophet with the Hiftory of the IG 
rdelites, the Doétor fays, we fhall fee further, that the Sra- 
tutes and “Fudgments not good, are fo far from being any part of 
Mofes’s law, that they were not g:ven earlier than the times of 


the Judges. 


The occafion of the prophecy, in the twentieth chapter of 
Ezekiel, Dr. Warburton fays, was this—The Jews, by certain 
of their Elders, had, as was ufual in their diftrefles, recourfe 
tothe God of Ifrael for dire€tion and affiftance, ver.1. On. 
this we are informed, ver. 3, that the word of the Lord came. 
to Ezekiel, bidding him tell the Elders, that God would not be 
enquired of by them: for that their continued rebellions, from 
their coming out of Egypt, to that time, had made them un- 
worthy of his patronage and protection. ‘Their idolatries are 
then recapitulated, and divided into three periods. The firft, 
from God’s meffage to them while in Egypt, to their entrance 
into the promifed land.—Thus faith the Lord God, in the day 
when I chofe Ifrael, and lifted up mine hand unto the feed of Fa- 
cob, Fc. from the fifth to the twenty-fixth verfe inclufively. 
The fecond period contains all the time from their taking pof- 
feffion of the land of Canaan, to their prefent condition when 
this prophecy was delivered.—Therefore, Son of man fpeak unto 
the houfe of Ifrael, and f unto them, thus faith the Lord God, 
jet in this your fathers have bla/phemed me, and {qon, from the 
' twenty- 
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twenty-feventh to the thirty-fecond verfe inclafively, The 
third period concerns the iniquities, and the confequent punifh. 
ment of the prefent generation, which had now applied to _ 
in their diftrefles—As J live, faith the Lord God, Surely with @ 
mighty hand, and with a ftretched out arm, and with fury poured 
out, will I rule over you, Sc. And this is the fubje& A wees 
we find between the thirty-third and the forty-fourth verfe, in. 
clufively. . t 


This fhort, but exaét, analyfis of the prophecy, Dr, War- 
burton thinks, is more than fufficient to overturn Dr. Shuck- 
ford’s fyftem, founded on a diftin&tion between the Fathers and 
the Children in the eighteenth verfe, (which is within the firt 
period) as if the Fathers related to what happened in the Wij- 
dernefs, and the Children to what happened under. the Judges ; 
whereas common fenfe is fufficient to convince us, that the 
whole is confined to the two generations, between the Exodus 

from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. 


But the confutation of a foolifh fyftem, difhonourable in. 
deed to Scripture, the Doétor tells us, is the leaft of -his con. 
cern, Such things will die of themfelves. His point, inde- 
livering the truths of God as they lie in his word, 1s to-illuftrate 
the amazing wifdom of that difpenfation to which they:belong, 
He obferves, therefore, as a matter of much greater-aoment, 
that this diftin@tion, which the text has made between the Fa- 
thers and the Children, in the firft period, during their abode:in 
the Wildernefs, affords us a very noble inftance of that divine 
Mercy which extends to thou/ands. 2 hia 


__.. The Prophet, he fays, thus reprefents the faé&t. When God 

brought his chofen people out of Egypt, he gave them bis fla- 
tutes, and fhewed them bis judgments, which if a man do,’ he 
frall live inthem. Moreover aifo he gave them his Sabbaths, to bea 
fign between him and them. ‘That is, he gave them the moral 
Jaw of the Decalogue, in which there was one pojitive inftitu- 
tion, (the Sabbath) and no more ; but this one,  abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to preferve them a felec&t people, unmixed with the nas 


tions. What followed fo gracious and generous a difpenfation 


to the houfe of Ifrael? Why, they rebelled againft him inthe 
Waildernefs, &c. verfe 13. On which he threatned: to pour oat 
his fury upon them inthe Wilderne{s, and confume them. « Buty 0 
regard to his own glory, left the Heathen, before: whom :he 
brought them out of Egypt, fhould blafpheme, he thoughtofit 
to fpare them; ver. 14. Yet fo far punifhed that generation, 
as never to fuffer them to come into the land of CanaanoThett 
Children he {pared, that the race might not be confumed.as he 


had firft threatned; verfe 17. And hoping better things 
ets the 
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fhem than of their fathers, he faid to them in the Wildernefi, 
Walk ye not in the flatutes of your fathers, &c. verles 18, 19, 20. 


Here we fee, the children, or immediate progeny, were again 
bffered, as their fole rule of government, what had been given 
to, and had been violated by their fathers; tamely, the moral 
law of the decalogue, and the pofitive inftitution of the fabbath. 
Well, and how did they behave on this occafion? Juft as their 
fathers had done before them.—Notwithfanding (the repetition 
of this offered grace) the children rebelled againft me, they walked 
nit in my flatutes, they polluted my fabbaths.—Whiat followed? 
The fame denunciation which had hung over their fathers, utter 
deftruction in the Wilderne/s, verfe 21. However, y again 
prevails over judgment; and the famereafon for which he fpared. 
their fathers inclines him to fpare them ; left his mame fhould be 
polluted in the fight of the heathen, verle 22. However, due 
punifhment attended their tranfgreffions, as it had done their 
fathers. ‘Their fathers left their bones in the wildernefs: but 
this perverfe race being pardoned as a people, and ftill poffeffed 
of the privilege of a felec&t and chofen nation, were neither to be 
fcattered among the heathen, nor to be confined for ever in the 
Wildernefs :. Almighty wifdom therefore ordained, that their 
punifhment fhould be fuch, as fhould* continue them, even 
againft their wills, a feparated race, in pofleffion of the land of 
Canaan: What this punifhment was, the following words de- 
clae—Becaufe they had not executed my judgments, &c. I Gave 
THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT WERE NOT GOOD, AND. 
JUDGMENTS WHEREBY THEY SHOULD NOT Live. That 
is, becaufe they had violated my fir? fyftem of laws, the deca- 
logue, 1 added to them (I GAVE “THEM ALSo, words which 
imply the giving as a fupplement) my /econd fyftem, the RITU- 
AL LAW; very aptly chara€terifed (when fet in oppofition to 
the MORAL LAw) by Jtatutes that were not good, and by judg- 
ments whereby they fhould not live. 


What is here obferved, we are.told, opens to us the admira- 
ble reafons:of both punifhments: and why there was a forbeat- 
ance, or a fecond trial, before the yoke of the ordinances. was im- 
pofed. For we muft never, our author fays, forget that the 
God of. Ifrael tranfacted with. his people according to the mode 
of human governours. Let this be kept in mind, and we fhall 
fee the admirable progrefs of this difpenfation. God brought 
the fathers out of Egypt, te put them in pofleftion of the land 
of Canaan, He gave,them the moral law, to diftinguifh them 
for the ‘worfhippers of the true God; and he gave them the 
pofitive law of the fabbath, to diftinguifh them for God’s pecu- 
liar people. ‘Thefe fathers proving perverfe and. rebellious, 
their punifhment was death in the Wildernefs, and exclufion 
from 
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334 Wareurton’s Divine Legation. 
from that good land which was referved for their children: but 


then theie children, in that very Wildernefs, the fcene of theig 


father’s crime and calamity, fell into the fame tranfgreftions 
What was now to be done? It was plain, fo inveterate an ey 
could be only checked or fubdued by the curb of fome feVere 
inftitution, A fevere inftitution was prepared ; and the Fino) 
law was eftablifhed. For the firft offence, the punifhment was 
perfonal ; but when a repetition fhewed it to be inbred, and 
like the leprofy, fticking to the whole race, the punifhment was 
properly changed to national. : Rh a 


The famous text—And I polluted them in their own gifts, in 
that they caufed to pafs thro’ the fire all that opencth the womb, &e, 
our author tells us, may be thus aptly paraphrafed.—tI loaded 
the religious worfhip due to me, as their God, with a number 
of operofe ceremonies, to punith their paft, and to oppofe to:their 
future idolatries; the moft abominable of which-was,_ their 
making their children to pafs thro’ the fire to Moloch: and:fur. 
ther, that I might have the ceremonial law always at hand asan 
inftrument for itill more fevere punifhments, when the full mea- 
fure of ‘their iniquities fhould bring them into captivity 
ftrange land, I fo contrived, by the conftitution of their reli 

ion, that it fhould then remain under an interdi@j-and all 
fate’ intercourfe be cut off between me and them: ‘from'which 
evil would neceflarily arife this advantage, an occafion to'mani- 
feft my power to the Gentiles, in bringing my people again, 
after a due time of penance, into their own land, , Re 


‘The text, thus interpreted, the Do@or fays, conneds and 
compleats the whole relation, concerning the impofition of the 
ritual law, and its nature and confequences, from the 2ift to 
the 26th verfe inclufively ; and opens the hiftory of it by dug 
degrees, which thofe juft and elegant compofitions reais 
We are firft informed of the threatned judgment, and ¢ the 
prevailing mercy in general :—we are then told the {pecific 
nature of that judgment, and the circumftance attending the 
accorded mercy :—and laftly, the prophet explains the, nature 
and genius of that attendant circumftance; together with its 
adverfe as well as benignant effects. 


We have thus given a pretty full account of the moft, mate- 
rial additions that are made to the fir part of the fecond vo 


lume of the Divine Legation; the fecond muft be deferred ta 
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wur E flays upon the Englifh language: namely, 1. Obfervations on 

‘ the a abso 2. Rules for the divifion of fyllables. 3. The 
ufe of the articles. 4. The formation of the verbs, and their 
analogy with the Latin. By John Ward, D. LL. R, P, G, 
C. F.R. and A. 88. andT. B: M. To thefe iV Pama 4 
catalogue of the Englfh verbs, formed through their radical 
tenfets. S8vo. 38. Ward. 


Regular and compleat grammar has been long wanting, 
to facilitate the progrefs and improvement of our language, 
Such a performance, well executed, would not only be of in- 
finite fervice to literature in this kingdom, but might prove of 
eneral benefit to the nation, by encouraging foreigners to ftudy 
Englith ; by which means the French lifp might, in time, grow 
out of fafhion, and the advantages which our enemies reap by 
fpreading their language all over Europe, in a great meafure be 
defeated. Befides, if foreigners were acquainted with our tongue, 
it might, by degrees, become cuftomary for them to vifit L 
don, as it is now for us to refort to Paris. 


But it is the misfortune of grammarians, that they generally 
write for the benefit of tolerable proficients in the language, 
rather than of entire novices: fo that aman mutt be previoufly 
_mafter of..Englifh, in no fmall degree; to underftand the gram- 
mars .written in our tongue. ~ | 


The learned author of the Effays before us, is not exempt from 
this failing: and we may venture to fay, that the reader, to 
whom they are intelligible, muft be poflefled of more than 
common knowledge in the language. ‘This fault is the 
more to be regretted in our author, as he appears to be accu- 
rately fkilled in the Englifh tongue, and admirably qualified to 
inftru& others, if he would take pains to adapt his inftructions 
to the capacities of young beginners. | 


The method he has purfued in the courfe of thefe-eflays will 
beft appear from the account he has given in the preface, of thé 
order in which he has treated his fubject. 


‘ That the Englith tongue,’ fayshe, ¢ abounds with confonants, 
* which frequently occafion a roughnefs in the pronunciation, has 
* been taken notice of in the firft efay relating to the orthography, 
* asa matter of complaint, by a very good judge of our language. 
‘ One thing, which has very much contributed to this, has beet 
* the cuftom of doubling the laft letter in words of one fyllable, 
“which end in a fingle confonant; whenever they increafe a 
* fyllable, either by inflection or derivation. And the like 8 
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336 Warn’: £ iffays upon the 
¢ thod has alfo obtained in, words of two. or more fyllabley, 


é which have their accent on. the laft fyllable. - If the mum 
© of confonants, which by this means ha ee dang 
© Janguage, be duly attended to; it will be found very confi. 
_§ derable, and confequently to make no fmall. addition to the 

© roughnefs of its pronunciation. Examples of ‘this haye been 
‘ already given in the effay itfelf, and likewife a method , 
¢ pofed for redreffing it; which need not be repeated here, And 
© therefore I hall only obferve further, that this praGtice was 
* cenfured long fince by a learned and ingenious writer, not as 
« a defect in the tongue, but rather a neglect of improving it, 
¢ I thall tranfcribe what he fays in his own words?’ ae 
«© quantity of fyllables, which grows by pofition, and. placing 
<< of letters, as yet (not through default of our tongue, being 
«< able enough to receive it; but our owne. carelefneffe, bei 

“¢ negligent to give it) is ruled by no art. The principal caufe 
‘¢ whereof feemeth to be this; becaufe our verfes and rythmes 
<* (as it is almoft with all other people, whofe language is 
*¢ fpoken at this day) are natural, and fuch whereof Aste 
“ fpeaketh, ix trav avlogsdiacuadtwy, that is, made of a natural 
¢* and voluntarie compofition, without regard to the quantitie 
<< of fyllables. This would afk a larger time and field, than is 
«¢ here given,, for the examination ; ae fince Tam affigned to 

_ this province, and that it is the lot of my age, after thirty 
_ € years converfation with men, to be elementarius fenex; 1 will 
“¢ promife and obtaine fo much of myfelfe, as togive in the 
*¢ heele of the book fome fpirre and incitement. to s which 
‘¢ } fo reafonably feeke. Not that I would have the vulgar and 
«¢ pradtis’d way of making abolifhed and abdicated, (being both 
© fweet and delightfull, and much taking the eare) but to the 
<¢ end that our tongue may be made equall to thofe of the re- 
¢¢ nowned countries Italy and Greece touching this particu- 
‘< lar *.” © Tt may therefore be confidered as.a }ofs to pofterity, 
€ that it does not appear, he ever performed the promife here 
¢ made, with refpect to adjuftingythe quantity of fy in 
© order to rectify this er the languages 

© With regard to the fecond effay, which treats of the divifan 

© of /yllables, it was thought ‘not improper to confiderit 1 4 
¢ more diftin& and minute manner, than has-been’ formerly 
‘done. Since either thro a defeé in the rules, ‘or want of duc 
¢ attention to them, there has been hitherto very little con- 
$ fiftency obferved in the pra&tice. But from whatever caule 
¢ this may be fuppofed to. have happened; we find: however, 
¢ that the Roman hiftorian thought it not below him totake 
€ notice of a peculiarity made ufe of by the emperor Auguttys, 


*. 


* Ben. Johnfon’s Exglifh grammar, chap. 6. | 
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€ in reference to this fubjeét. His words arethele: ** Notavi 
& et in chirographo ejus ila praecipue: non dividit verba, nec ab 
“© extrema parte verfuum abundantes literas in alterum transfert ; 
< fed ibidem flatim fubjicit, circumducttque *.” ; 


‘ The ufe of the articles, which makes the fubje&t of the third 
effay,, will, itis:hoped, be found fo fully and clearly explaned 
there, as to leave no difficulties relating to it. for the future, 
Our language may in this refpect be faid to have an advantage 
both of the Latin and Greek: the former of which has no 
article ; and the latter one only, which is ufed. promifcuoully 
either in a definite or jndefinite fenfe, — 


¢ But the fourth and laf€ efay, which treats of the formation 
of the verbs, may from the nature and importance.of it feem 
to call for the chief and principal regard ; .the verb being 
an effential part of every propofition. .AH the regular verbs 
in the Englifh tongue are here reduced to four conjugations, 
diftinguifhed by their roots, as in the Latin, : Nor ‘dre the 
tenfes lefs determinate with refpect to a€tions, confidered as 
unfinifhed or finifhed, in conneétion with the feveral parts of 
time. ‘This will appear from the comparifon made between 
the two languages in that particular, which may be of equal 
fervice in writing with regard to either of them, The para 
digm of the verbs will likewife contribute not a little to:con- 
firm, and illuftrate, the defcription of the feveral modes and 
tenfes given of them in their formation, And that nothing 
might be wanting, in order to fet this fubject in the clearett 
light, @ catalogue of the verbs, formed thro their radical tenfes, 
is fubjoined to this ¢/ay ; by which their diftinétion into four 
conjugations will evidently appear to be juft and adequate.’ 


anweennd&keenenvnaiea'’?}* an ea @ 


- The fcheme which our author propofes, for retrenching the 
number of confonants which add to the roughnefs of pronun- 
ciation, is included in his obfervations on the VARIATIONS in 
SPELLING. 


‘ 1. Monofyllables,’ fays he, * ending with a fingle confor 
© nant, if they increafe a fyllable, either by inflexion, or deri- 
© vation, double the laft confonant: as, deg, beggeth, begged, 
* begging, begger, beggery, beggerly; rob, robbeth, robbed, robe 
§ bing, robber, robbery; red, redder, reddeft, 


© 11, Words of two or more fyllables, which have theig 
€ accent on the laft, follow the foregoing rule: as, begin, be- 
© ginneth, beginning, beginner ; cabal, caballeth, caballed, cabile 
*‘ling, caballer ; forbid, forbiddeth, forbidden, forbidding, fore 
* bidder; difannijl, difannidleth, difanniilled, difannilling. 


* Sueton, Jn vit. cap. 87. 
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© We mutt except céinference, pire: réferences al 
© from the Latin verb fere, It may alfo be obferyer 
© that very few words come under this rule, except con 
© pounds. ¥ 


© 111. Words of two or more fyllables, whofe.accent is not 
© on the laft fyllable, do not follow this rule: as differ, differs 
© eth, differed, differing, difference. ' 


¢ tv. Some verbs ending in ¢ mute, follow this rule in their 
© perfect root: as, write, writeth, writing, writer; but writ. 
© ten, where i is fhort. 


© v. If the number of words, that come under this rule be 

© duly confidered, it will be found to make a great addition to 

the confonants of the Englifh language, which otherwife appear 

too numerous. The reafons for introducing this cuftom, 
‘ might probably be thefe following. 


a a a 


¢ x, Todiftinguifh words of a different fenfe, which other- 
© wife would be written alike: as, rebed both from rod and 
robe. ' : 


a 


r ¢ 2, To prevent the lengthening of a fhort vowel in pronun- 
ciation, when accented. For in thefe cafes the vowel itfelf is 
always fhort, tho the fyllable is long by pofition. As the 
fyllable therefore, without this additional confonant, mutt 
end with the vowel, the accent bearing on it would be apt to 
lengthen the found by carrying the voice too far, was it not 
ftopt by this contrivance. So in the inftance now given, 
the firft fyllable in robed would be equally. liable to have its 
found lengthened, whether it came from rod or robe; whereas 
the former ought to be founded fhort. 


‘ vi. But experience fhews, that this cuftom is not necef- 
¢ fary. For, 


‘ 3. Asto the diftin&tion of words, which differ in fenfe, 
¢ the like method is not obferved in other cafes; particularly in 
€ many nouns and verbs, which are writen alike: as, cabal, 
* robe, judge ; with others already mentioned in Od/ervat. xi. 


* 2. With regard to the different found of the vowel, that 
might as well be. pronounced fhort before a fingle confonant 
in the penultima of fuch words, as of many others, which 
have only a fingle confonant. For fo we pronounce a 
béfom, city, forefi, ptinifh; apparel, decrépit, confider, abot; 
and the like: feveral of which were formerly written with a 
* double confonant; as, citty, forre/?, apparrel, 
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¢ vir. The omiffionsherefore of one of thefé letters, would 

eafe the language of many confonants, which feem both to 
¢ disfigure it, and render the fpelling more difficult than is ne- 
© ceflary; fince they are not wanted, where ufe has excluded 
‘them. Moreover, if in our Englifh vocabularies the aceeht- 
‘ ed fyllable of each word was marked with an acute or circum 
¢ flex, as the vowel is either (hort or long; this would at once 
¢ ferve to direé&t the voice, both as to the elevation and length 
¢ of the found, in pronouncing that fyllable. By which expe- 
‘ dient, fo plain and eafy to be obferved, every one might rea- 
‘ dily acquire a greater certainty and exactnels in the pronun- 
‘ ciation of Englifh words, than he can at prefent from any 
¢ rules hitherto given for that purpofe; and the incumberance 
‘ arifing from doubling the confonant would be found no more 
‘ requifite, than in (sreek or Latin, feveral inftances of which 
* may be feen in good writers *.’ 


The ingenious Author likewife, in his effay on orthogra- 
phy, recommends the omiffion of the i in the following words, 
to make them more agreeable to their origin: fuch as, declame, 
explane ; for declaim, explain. He is of opinion likewife, that 
it would be better to write impare, repare; for impair, repair; 
to render them more analagous to their original. 


In his effay on the verbs, the Doctor makes many judicious 
obfervations, which are particularly worthy attention. But our 
limits will only allow us to give the enfuing fpecimens from his 
remarks on the prefent perfec? tenfe, and the paff perfect. 


© The prefent perfec tenfe,’ fays he, ‘ is formed of the auxi- 
¢ liary verb have, and the third radical +; or of the auxiliary 
‘verb have been, and the prefent participle; and denotes an 
‘action as done: as, I have writen, or been writing @ 
© fetter. 


© This is called the prefent perfect tenfe, as it denotes 
© actions done in three degrees or diftin¢tions of time, all 
© terminating with the prefent: that is, either without 
* any time intervening between their being done, and the 


* But with deference'to the learned Writer, however the omiffion of 
the confonant may.alter the look of the word, we'do not think that it 
will vary or foften the pronunciation; the roughneis of which he 
propofes to redrefs by this method, as referred to in his preface, 


+ What the Author means by Radicals, will beft appear from his own 
explanation.—‘ Some verbs,’ fays he, * have one termination only, fome 
* two, and others three; which may be called Radicals, and with the 
* addition of their refpective figns, denoted by auxiliary verbs, form 
* the tenfes in each mode: as, +esd, rum, ran; write, wrote, writen.” 
- Phe firit Radical, our Author calls the Theme. : 
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Warn’s Effays upon the 


prefent time ; or within fome compals, or certain pore 
tion of time extending to the prefent; or at any unde- 
termined paft time bounded by the prefent. Thus in the 
firft degree we fay, 7 have now writen my letter ; which 
intimates, that no fpace of time intervened between the 
action and the time of {peaking: and therefore it would 
be improper to ufe the paft indefinite tenfe, and fay, 7 
now wrote my letter; becaufe this would intimate, that 
fome time had pafled between the action and the prefent 
time. In the fecond degree we fay, I have writen gq 
letter this morning ; where nothing more is determined, 
but that the aétion was done within that fpace of time, 
But if one fhould fay, J wrote a letter this morning ; this 
would intimate, that fome part of that fpace had fince 
intervened. Wherefore in fpeaking of the fame aétion 
in the afternoon, it is proper to fay only, J wrote a letter 
this morning, and not I have writen it; becaufe the 
compafs of time, within which the action is faid to have 
been done, wholly precludes the prefent time. In the 
third degree we may fay, Cicero bas writen three books 
of offices, or moral duties; where notwithftanding thofe 
books were writen many ages fince, yet as the expreflion 
is general, and no intimation given of any intermediate 
time fince, we ufe this tenfe: tor fhould we change the 
expreflion, and fay, Cicero wrote three books of offices; 
this would intimate, that fome time had pafled fince thofe 
books were writen. From hence it appears, that-not- 
withftanding the feeming agreement between thefe two 
tenfes in fame inftances, there is this difference between 
them ; that the boundary, which limits the time of the 
paft indefinite tenfe, is always fhort of the prefent time, 
or that of fpeaking; whereas this tenfe is bounded by the 
prefent time only. And agreeably to- this diftinction it 
may be remarked, that we do not ufe this tenfe, but the 
paft indefinite, in fpeaking of things, which at prefent 
do not-exift. ‘Thus, as Cicero’s books of government 
are now loft, we do not fay, Cicero has writen fix books 
of the nature of government; but, Cicero wrote fuch books 
Whereas on the contrary we fay: The committee bave 
confidered the petition, and give it as their opiniow, that the 
petitioner may be releafed. 


© The form of this tenfe by the participle, feems lefs de- 
terminate, than that by the radical: as, Have you writen 
your letter? I have been writing it : which ‘anfwer doe 
not fo fully intimate, that the letter was finifhed: 43, ! 
bave writen it, 
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Englifo Language. 34 
© It may be obferved, that the Englith language differs 


here from the Latin, in that it has one tenfe whereby to 
exprefs finifhed actions at the prefent time, and another 
at fome paft time, fhort of the prefent; whereas in Latin 
both thefe are exprefled by this tenfe: as, He has writen 
a letter to day, and he wrote a letter yefterday: which in 
Latin are both exprefled by /cripfit ; as, Scrip/it epiftolam 
hodie, and fcrip/it epiftolam heri. 


¢ The paft perfect tenfe is formed of the auxiliary verb 
¢ bad and the third radical, or of the auxiliary verb had been, 
‘¢ and the prefent participle ; and denotes an action as done be- 
© fore fome paft time: as, J had writen, or been writing a 
$ letter. 
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‘ This is calls! the paft perfect tenfe, to diftinguith it 
from the paft indefinite, which exprefles actions finifhed 
at fome paft time, and not before it. But the priority 
of the action denoted by this tenfe, may either refpect 
time as indivifible, or as divifible into parts. In the 
former cafe the action is confidered as preceding the 
whole of it; but in the latter fome undetermined part 
only. Thus ifl fay, He had writen the letter, when the 
clock firuck; this intimates, that the letter was writen 
before that point of time; and is of the fame import, as 
to fay by the paft indefinite tenfe, He wrote the letter, 
before the clock firuck. Which fhews, that the priority 
of the aétion to the time mentioned, is denoted by the 
form of this tenfe, which in the other is exprefied by 
the particle before. But if I fay, He had writen the letter 


© yefterday, no more is determined by this expreffion, than 
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that the letter was writen before the day was over: and 
therefore where greater exactnefs is neceflary, the parti- 
cular point of time ought to be mentioned; as, He had 
writen the letter yefterday, at fix of the clock. 


© It may however be obferved, that where fome diftance 
of time is defigned to be intimated between two actions, 
we often prefix the particle before or after to this tenfe: 
as, I went to Rhodes, fais Cicero, and applied myfelf 
again to Molo, whom I had heard before at Rome. And 
again: Thus fell Caefar on the celebrated ides of March, 
after he had advanced himfelf to an heighth, which no con- 
gueror had ever attained before him. 


‘ Tho the form of this tenfe by the participle is com- 
monly lefs determinate, than that by the radical ; yet it 
feems better fuited to exprefs fome actions, which re- 
quixe a length of time in doing them. Thus, Upon dis 
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- © afking him what he had upon bis fhoulder; he told him, that he 
© bad been buying fparrows for the opera. By what is faid juft 
© before, it appears, that the perion had upon his fhoulder a 
¢ cage full of thofe birds, which muft have required fome time 
¢ in buying. And therefore the manner of expreffion here ufed 
¢ feems more -fuitable than to have faid, He had bought /parrows 
¢ for the opera. 


¢ The ufe of this tenfe by the Latins agrees with that in our 
© Jarguage: as, Legeram epiftolam, cum alle introrvit; that is, 
¢ I had read the letter, when he came in. But in expreffing an 
‘ a¢tion immediately followed by another, they fometimes alfo 
‘ make ufe of their prefent perfect tenfe ; as Hofles praelio fu- 
© perati, fimul atque fe ex fuga receperunt, fiatim ad Caefarem 
© legatos de pace miferunt: that is, The enemies being defeated in 
© battle, as foon as they recovered themfe.*es fram flight, imme- 
“ diately fent ambaffadors to Caefar concerning peace that is, as 
© foon as they had recovered themfelves*.’ 


Thefe obfervations are extremely pertinent and acute, In 
fhort, every page is furnifhed with fuch accurate remarks; and 
rofitable rules, that we warmly recommend thefe eflays to the 
perufal of thofe who regard the cultivation and improvement of 
their native tongue, . 


* Speaking of the future perfe tenfe, the Effayift fays, * It denotes 
* an action as done at fome future time.’ This fhould have been thus 
It denotes an actjon as fo be done at fome future time. As it flands, 
it reads tomewhat like an Hibernicifm. But fuch trivial errors are to 
be imputed to inadvertence, and we rather mention it as an inftance 
ef our own attention, than as an impeachment of our learned and wor- 


thy Author’s meric. 
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In Honour to the Adminiftration. 


The Importance of the African Expedition confidered: with Ce- 
ples i, the Memorials, as drawn up originally, and prefented ta 
the Minifiry; to induce them to take polfeffion of the French 

orts and fettlements in the river Senegal, as well as all other on 
the cecft of Africa. The whole as planned and defigned by Ma- 
lachy Piilethwayt, Efg; Author of the Univerfal Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce. Yo which are added, Obfervations, 
illuft: ating the faid Memorials, for the peculiar benefit and ad- 
vantage 6f all Britifob African, and Weft-India Merchants, 
and Lritifo Planters, as well as the kingdom in general: with 
Reajins for Great Britain's keeping poffeffion of the French Af- 
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Minifiry. 8vo. 2s. Cooper, 


YY the proud head-piece to the title-page of this important 

pamphlet, we are given to underftand, that it is publifhed 

in honour to the Adminiftration: neverthelefs, we are {ufpicious 

enough to imagine, that the Author had rather his own glory 
and profit in view. 


Envy itfelf muft acknowlege, that Mr. Poftlethwayt pof- 
fefles an extenfive knowlege, in commercial affairs: but un- 
happily, his being too fenfible of his own merit, renders him a 
very verbofe and difagreeable Writer. His country, no doubt, 
is indebted to him for his labours ; but he fo often reminds the 
Public of their obligations, that he almoft cancels the debt. 
By boafting of his fervices in fuch vain-glorious terms, and 
making bim/elf the everlafting theme of his difcourfe, he wea- 
ries the attention, and offends the delicacy, of a fenfible Rea- 
der. In fhort, the miftaken means he ufes to:fpread his repu- 
tation, betray a littlenefs of mind which difhonours his talents: 
‘ and his vanity deferves the feverer cenfure, as he obftinately 
perfifts in indulging the ridiculous pride, for which he has been 
fo often reprehended with candor and gentlenefs. He will do 
well to remember, that a mind truly great, will modeftly accept, 
but fcorn to exaé?, the tribute of applaufe. : 


It muft be confefled; however, that he is a compleat mafter - 


of the trade of book-making. He has the art of {pinning forth 
large volumes, at a very moderate expence of materials; and 
he employs as many pages to tell us what he intends to fay, as 
another Writer would ufe to difcufs the fubject. 


The fubftance of the piece before us, which, by the Author’s 
good management, is fwelled to the bulk of a two-/hilling trea- 
tife, might have eafily been comprized in a /x-penny pamphlet: 
But though that might have fatisfied the Reader, it would not 
have anfwered Mr. Poftlethwayt’s end. In fhort, he muft have 
the pleafure of hearing himfelf talk; and, what is more, he 
muft be well paid-for praifing himéelf. 


This treatife is opened by a dedication to the Britifh Miniftry> 
and {peaks largely of the importance of the African expedition. 
It likewife informs us, that the Author has happily fallen upon 
certain meafures, which promife fair, in all human probability, 
to anfwer the following purpofes. 


‘ I. To deprive France of the benefits their trade receives by 
* the neutrality of the Dutch, and fome others: and this with- 
* out giving any umbrage to fuch neutral ftates, or occafioning 
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¢ any mifunderftanding between them and Great Britain, by the 
© meafures propofed to be fubmitted to confideration. 


¢ IJ. To reduce France and Spain, if fhe fhould ally with 
© our enemies at this juncture, to fue for peace upon terms very 
¢ beneficial and honourable to Great Britain and her allies; and 
¢ this upon principles fcarce liable to mifcarry. 


¢ III. To accomplifh the fame without any greater expence to 
© England for continental connections than her own equitable 
© guota, asa maritime power; fhe being obliged to pay no /ub- 
© fidies to any ftate whatever upon the continent. 


‘ IV. To give effectual fupport to the King of Pruffia, and. 
© bis Majefty’s German ‘dominions, and prevent the former from 
© being compelled to make any peace without the concurrence 
© of Great Britain and her allies.’ : 


Matters of fuch high concernment, however, the Author tells’ 
us, are only to bé laid before the Minifters of State: but as he 
has not thought: proper to communicate the means by which he 
propofes to effectuate thefe glorious purpofes, he might as well 
have fupprefied the enumeration, which only ferves to fill up 
the pages, and drlappoint the Reader’s expectation. 


The dedication is followed by a preface, which makes the 
Reader acquainted with the Author’s honourable conneétions 
among perionages*of the firft difiinction, and particularly flates 
‘his reafons for fpeaking freely of the African affair, in the noble 


family of a cer:ain noble Lerd. 


At’ the heel, of the preface treads the memorial, which is 
little more than an amplification of the dedication and preface, 
and which at jaft abruptly breaks off with the following morti- 
fying fentence : 


_© Here is fo much of the memorial as is proper to be made 
© public.’ 


After the memorial, we are prefented with fome obferva- 
tions, which may be confidered as a re-capitulation of the 
whole: but it muft be confeffed, that thefe obfervations are 
embellifhed with a variety of geographical illuftrations, which 
afford matter of information and entertainment, 


As many of our Readers, however, may not chufe to trace 
the importance of the late African_ expedition through fuch a 
tedious progrefs, they may find the benefits and advantages 
which Great Britain may derive from its fuecefs, epitomized 
in the following extract. 


. ¢ The 
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¢ The trade of Africa, as well to the French as the Englith, 
is the great foundation of their American commerce and na~- 
vigation, as that alone fupplies both nations with negroe- 
labourers, to cultivate ‘their Weft India colonies for fugars, 
indigo, cocoa, cotton, pimento, and all other the eftimable 
productions of the fugar-colonies: and the commerce and 
navigation of America being the life and fpirit of the French 
European commerce, if England ftrikes at the root of the 
French African trade, fhe of courfe cuts off the very ftamina 
of the enemy’s trade and navigation to Europe, as well as 
America. 


‘ Before the prefent rupture between the two crowns, fo 


‘great were the unjuftifiable encroachments of our rivals upon 


the Britifh rights of trade in Africa, as reprefented in the fol- 
lowing memorial, that if a war had not fell out in North 
America, it would have been neceflary for England to have 
fome how checked the infults and growing progrefs of the 
French: in Africa: but fince the war has taken place, this 
may be done the more effectually; and, as experience has 
fhewn, without great difficulty. 


© The Englith making a conqueft of the French fettlements 
in Africa, and rendering them as well as their qwn ancient 
ones, invincible, as they may do, they fhould feem to have it 
in their power even to extirpate the enemy from the whole 
commerce of this part pf the world. ‘The confequence 
whereof would be, the preventing our competitors from be- 
ing able to ftock their fugar and tobacco colonies in America 
with negroes, as they have plentifully done: and all the trade 
and navigation that depend upon thofe plantations mutt inevi- 
tably fuffer in proportion as that of their African fhall ; which 
muft be to an extraordinary degrec, fince, in fuch cafe, it will 
be impoffible for the Dutch to fupply our rivals, as they have 
done themfelves ; and with what negroes they fhould fupply 


them, they muft come confiderably dearer than they did. at 
firft hand. 


« But if the fate of war fhould not oblige the court of Eng- 
land to give up the French fettlements, the whole of the 
Britifh African trade might, it is humbly apprehended, be fo 
regulated, as to put it out of the power of the Dutch to fup- 
ply the French with any negroes. In which cafe, they could 
have no expectation of a fupply at all; the Portuguefe having 
frequently a call for more negroes than they can obtain to 
work their mines, and cultivate their plantations in Brafil. > . 


© Nor could the Spaniards then be furnifhed with negroes by 
the French, from St, Domingo, as they have been, to work 
© their 
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© their mines in Mexico and ‘Peru; -they muft, on the contfa , 
© be under the neceffity of taking’ the whole of the Englith ;° 


and that too. upon their own terms; which commerce of it- 

felf, regulated by a proper: affiento, will prove a very lucra- 

tive branch of trade to this kingdom: but when it is confi-: 
dered what immenfe quantities of the French woollen, filken 

and gold and filver lace manufactures, have been conveyed 

into the Spanifh Weft-Indies, under cover of the negro-tradey 
the prevention thereof will not only greatly benefit the whole 

fair Britifh commerce from, Old Spain to New, but propor. 
tionally advantage the royal revenue of Spain, and tend to ce- 

ment a lafting friendfhip between the courts of London and 

Madrid, upon principles reciprocally interefting. 


© Moreover, the fuccefs in Africa may greatly contribute te 
the ruin of the Afiatic commerce of France; feeing their 
trade of Africa is wholly carried on by means of their Eaft 
India company, and is not lefs beneficial to them than their 
trade to Afia. For this company being upheld by every po- 
litic aid, have long figured it amongft the Africans; and, by 
virtue of their exc/ufive privilege, and other great immunities, 
they have obliged the Africans, within their own power, to take 
what they pleafe-to give them for their flaves, their gold, their, 
gums, and their ivory, &c. while they enhance the price of 
their own commodities upon the natives as they think proper ; 
they having had no competitors, within their pretended liinits, 
either by their own feparaté traders, or by thofe of other na- 
tions; for although they have barefacedly intruded on our 


, rights of trade, and raifed the price of negroes, gold, and all 


other African commodities upon the Englith coaft; yet they 
have not fuffered -Britifh fhips to approach their fettlements. 
Whence it appears, that by deftroying the French African 
trade, the Englith will free themfelves from a moft detrimen- 
tal rival; and thereby have it in their power to lower the 
price of negroes, gold, and al] other articles from 50 per 
cent. and upwards: which muft prove of no lefs benefit to 
our Britifh planters, than to all our African and Weft-India 
merchants, and owners of fhipping, as well as to all our ma- 
nufacturers, artificers, and others any way conneéted with,’ 
and interefted in thofe important branches of our trade and 
navigation, 


© The direct trade from France to Africa, by the barter of 
French produce and manufaétures, for gold and other valu- 
able produétions, is very confiderable to the company, as they 
engrofs the whole of it. This commerce takes off great 
quantities of their Eaft India commodities at their own prices; 
aud the company’s gains, by the fale of negroes to the F —_ 
; * jugar- 
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{ugar-iflands, and their tobacco-colonies upon the Miffiffippi, 
as well as to the Spanifh Indies from St. Domingo, mutt alfo 
be very Jarge: the profits of this monopoly upon the whole 
French trade of Africa, together with the immunities they 
enjoy, have been moderately computed at above five hundred 
thoufand pounds flerling per annum: others have reckoned 
them coniiderably more. It is, therefore, not to be admired, 
that the actions of the French Eaft India companyhave been 
declining ever fince we have become. mafters of their African 
fettlements. This alfo may contribute foon to give a great 
blow to the public credit of France in general, if England 
maintains her new acquifitions, and makes that ufe of them, 
fhe fhould feem to have in her power. 


‘ But the gains of the French India company. by, their African 
trade, bear but a fmall proportion to the total, profits arifing 
to our enemies, by means of their African commerce in gene- 
ral, when confidered in various lights and connections with 
their other branches. For to make a computation with any 
degree of accuracy, we mutt take into confideration the gains 
of their Weft India merchants, their planters, their manufac- 
turers, and all who are any way interefted)in the trade, the. 
fhipping, and navigation of the French-fugat-iflaids ‘to and, 
from: Old France and America’; as likewife from America to, 
all the European markets, which-the French have fupplied. 
with fugars, indigo, &c. at the expence of the Englifh,— 

the account will ftill be very deficient; if we do not add 

the profits made by the French fugar-iflands, in their 


A 
»"&.to 
trafic with the Britifh northern colonies, for rum and malafles, 


to the detriment alfo of our own fugar-plantations. “Nor 
fhould it be forgot, that there is a very beneficial commercial 
intercourfe between the French northern colonies and their 
fugar-iflands, 


¢ And, after all, the calculation will be incompleat, if we 
omit the advantages obtained by our enemies in their trade 
from St. Domingo to the Spanifh Weft Indies, in all the rich 
manufactures of France, independent of the negroes com- 
merce carried on by their company from Africa to St, Do- 
mingo only. 


© If thefe accumulated profits be computed, the whole accrue 
ing to the French from thefe various branches of trade and 
navigation, which depend on their fugar iflands, and theie 
wholly on their AFRICAN COMMERCE, they cannot be pre- 
fumed (exclufive of the gains of their Eaft India company 
by the African trade) to amount to near fo little as two = 
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© lions fterling per annum. Many have reckoned them confis 
¢ derably more. 


¢ If all thefe beneficial connections of the French commerce 
and navigation be at once broke in upon, and may be effec- 
tually deftroyed by depriving them of their African fettlements 
this expedition muft be looked upon as a great commercial, 
though no great military eclat to the Britith nation: and as 
it will fo greatly contribute to lop off the finews of war from 
our enemies, it may fo fhorten it, as to fave millions of trea- 
fure to England, as well as ten thoufands of lives that cannot 
© be {pared.’ 


Upon the whole, it appears from this treatife, that the fuccefs 
of the African expedition may, if duly improved, be attended 
with confiderable benefit to this kingdom: and the promoters 
of it have an unqueftionable title to public thanks, and reward, 
We hope our Author’s /ecret {cheme, for enabling us to retain 
our acquifitions, will be found feafible. His commercial know- 
lege none will queftion, and, if his enthufiafm does not over- 

ower his judgment, his propofals may prove beneficial. 

If it fhould be thought that we have treated this author with 
too much afperity, let it be remembered, that it is our province to 
expofe the imperfections, as well as to reprefent the beauties, of 
fuch productions as come under our confideration : and though. 
we do the latter only with pleafure, yet we endeavour todo both 


with equal juftice. 
R-2 
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The Handmaid to the Arts. Volume the Second. Teaching, 1. The 
preparation of inks, cements, and fealing-wax, of every kind. 2. 
The art of engraving, etching, and fcraping mezzotintoes ; with 
the preparation of the aqua fortis, varnifhes, or grounds, Se. 
in the be/t mauner now praétifed by the French: as alfo the man- 
ner of printing copper-plates; an improved method of producing 
wafhed prints; and of printing in chiaro ofcuro, and with co- 
lours, in the way praétifed by Mr. Le Blon. 3. The nature; 

_ compofition, and preparation of gla/s of every fort. As aljo the 
various methods of counterfeiting gems of all kinds, by coloured 
glafs, paftes, doublets, or the ufe of foils. 4. The nature and 
ph of porcelain; as well according to the methods prace 
tifed in China, as in the feveral European manufaétories: with 
the bef? manner of burning, glazing, painting, and gilding the 
ware. 5. The manner of preparing and moulding the pa a 
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. maché, and whole paper, for the forming boxes, frames, feftoons, 
&xc. and of varnifbing, painting, and gilding the pieces of each 
hind: with the method of making the light japan ware. To 
which is added, an Appendix, containing feveral Supplemental 
articles, belonging, in fome manner, to heads before treated of, 
cither in this or the firft volume: particularly the method of 
marbling paper, of taking off paintings from old, and transfer- 
ring them to,new cloths, of weaving tapefiry, both by the high and 
low warp; of ma 2 pi paper hangings of every kind; and 
of preparing tranfparent and coloured glazings for earthen and 

fone ware: with feveral other particulars. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe. 


HOUGH it may be the intereft of particular profeffions 
to fecrete the feveral arts they exercife, from the reft of 
mankind ; it is certainly for the general good, to have the mate- 
rials, and feveral procefies, of all confiderable manufactures, laid 
open to public view. Not that we ought to cramp the rewards 
of the ingenious, or deprive the induftrious of the fruits of 
their labour: neither is it clear, that fuch confequences would 
refult from a diffufion of, mechanical knowlege. 


While artifts remain fatisfied with reafonable gains, it will 
ever be cheaper for the confumer to purchafe the commodities 
he wants, than to attempt the manufacturing them for his own 
ufe. _ But yet it is proper for the Public to have a remedy in 
their hands, againft abritrary combinations to raife exorbitant 
prices or profits; that thus a due balance may be maintained be- 
tween the manufacturer and the confumer. 


Confidered in this view, the Handmaid to the Arts is a va- 
luable prefent to the community: and we hope the Author, or 
sompiler, will not confine the arts within too narrow limits, 
nor look upon thefe two volumes as a compleat work ; but go 
on, and continue it, as he may acquire new lights, with refpect 
to other fubjeéts. 


This performance is very full and circumftantial in the direc- 
tions concerning the feveral articles of which it treats, and 
which appear to be handled in a — manner: but as it 
would exceed the limits we can allow to this article, to confi- 
der them all; and as we know of no indifpenfable obligation 
upon Reviewers to underftand engraving, the compofition of 

lafs, making of porcelain, and papier maché, it is‘hoped the 
o. will excufe our not dwelling on the feveral operations 
refpecting thefe ingenious arts. But having, in our account of 
. the firft volume of this work, given the Author’s method of 
cleaning foul paintings, we fhall difmifs this article, after pre- 
fenting 
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fenting. to our Readers, as a fupplement to the former extradl, 
the manner of transferring paintings from the old wood or can. 
‘vas, to frefh pieces. from the Appendix to the prefent volume, 


Methad of taking off Paintings in oil, from the cloths or wood on 


© which they were originally done ; and transferring them entire, 
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© and without damage, to new pieces. 


¢ The art of removing paintings in oil, from the cloth or 
wood on which they are originally done, and transferring 
them to new grounds of either kind of fubftance, isof very great 
ufe: as not only pictures may be preferved, where the canvag 
is fo decayed and damaged, that they would otherwife fall to 
pieces; but paintings on cielings or wainfcot, which, when 
taken away from the places where they were originally placed, 
would have little value, may be conveyed to cloths ; and, by 
being thus brought to the ftate of other pictures, become of 
equal worth with thofe painted originally on canvas. The 
manner in which this is done is, by cementing the face of the 
picture to a new cloth, by means of fuch a fubftance as can 
afterwards be diffolved, and confequently taken off by water ; 
deftroying the texture of the old cloth, by means of a proper 
pai be fluid; and then feparating the corroded parts of it 
entirely From the painting: after which, a new cloth bein 
cemented to the reverfe of the painting in its place, the cloth 
cementéd to the front is in like manner to be corroded, and 
feparated ; and the cemented matter cleanfed away by diffolv- 
ing it in water, and rubbing it off from the face of the pic- 
ture. The particular method of doing this, with moft con- 
venience, is as follows. | 


© Let the decayed picture be cleanfed from all greafe that may 
be on its furface, which may be done by rubbing it very gent- 
ly with crumb of ftale bread, and then wiping it with a very 
ene foft linnen cloth. It muft then be laid, with the face 
downwards, on a fmooth table covered with fan-paper, or the 
India paper ; and the cloth on the reverfe muft be well foaked 
with boiling water, f{pread upon it by means of a fponge, 
till it appear perfectly foft and pliable. The picture is then to 
be turned with the face upwards ; and, being ftretched in the 
moft even and flat manner on the table, muft be pinned down 
to it in that ftate, by nails driven in through the edge, at 
proper diftances from each other. A quantity of glue fhould 
be then melted, and ftrained through a flannel cloth, to pre- 
vent any gravel, or other impurities from lurking in it; and 
when it is a little ftiffned, a part of it fhould be fpread on a 
linnen cloth, of the fize of the painting, where it fhould be 
fuffcred to fet and dry; and then another coat put over =: 
* when 
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¢ when this is become ftiff alfo, the glue fhould be again heated ; 
¢ and while it remains of fuch heat as to be eafily fpread, it 
‘ fhould be laid over the face of the picture, and a linnen eloth 
‘ jmmediately put over it in the moft even manner, and nailed 
« down to the piéture and table at the edge likewife. The 
¢ glue fhould not be ufed boiling hot, as that would hazard fome 
¢ of the more delicate colours of the painting: and the linnen 
« cloth fhould be fine and half worn, that it may be the fofter, 
« and lie the flatter on the furface of the piéture: in order to 
< which it is proper to heat it till the glue be foft and pliable 
‘ before it be laid on, and to comprefs each part gently with a 
s ball formed of a linnen rag tied round with thread.. The 
« table, with the picture, cloth, &c. nailed down to it in this 
‘ ftate, fhould be then expofed to the heat of the fun, in a place 
‘ where it may be fecured from rain ; and there continued till 
¢ the glue be perfectly dry and hard; at which time the nails 
¢ fhould be drawn, and the piéture and linnen cloth taken off 
¢ from the table. ‘The picture muft now be again turned with 
¢ the face downwards, and ftretched and nailed to the table as 
© before ; and a border of wax muft be raifed round the edge, 
‘ in the fame manner as is directed for the copper-plates, 
‘ forming as it were a fhallow trough with the furface of the 
¢‘ picture: into which trough fhould be poured a proper cor- 
‘ roding fluid, to eat and ogy, threads of the original can- 
¢ vas or cloth of the picture. Thecorroding fluid ufed for this 
* purpofe, may be either oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, or fpirit of 
‘ falt: but the laft is preferable, as it will more effeCtually de- 
© ftroy the thread, when it is fo weakened by the admixture of 
© water, as not to have any effect on the oil of the painting; 
© which ever is ufed, it is neceflary they fhould be properly di- 
© Juted with water: to find the due proportion of whichy it is 
‘ expedient to make fome previous trials; and when they are 
© found to be of fuch ftrength, as to deftroy the texture of 
© thread, without difcolouring it, they are in the due ftate: 
© When the corroding fluid has done its office, a paflage mutt 
‘ be made through the border of wax at one end of it; and the 
fluid muft be poured off, by inclining the table in the requifite 
manner: and thé remaining part muft be wafhed away, by 
putting repeated quantities of frefh water upon the cloth, 
The threads of. the cloth muft then be carefully picked out till 
the whole be taken away: but if any part be found to adhere, 
all kind of violence, even in the leatt degree, mutt be avoided 
in removing them: inftead of which, they fhould be again 
touched, by means of a pencil, with the corrofive fluid lefs 
* diluted than before, till they will readily-come off from the 
* paint. The reverfe furface of the painting being thus wholl 
* freed from the old cloth, muft be then well wafhed with wa- 
* ter, 
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ter, by means of a fponge, till the corroding fluid employed 
be thoroughly cleanfed away: when being wiped with a foft 
fponge, till all the moifture that may be collected by that 
means be taken off, it muft be left till it be perfedlly dry, 
In the mean time a new piece of canvas muft be cut of the 
fize of the painting, which now remains cemented to the Jin- 
nén cloth put on the face of it; and the reverfe of the paint. 
ing being dry, and fpread over by fome hot glue, purified as 
before, and melted with a little brandy, or fpirit Of wine, the 
new canvas muft be laid on it, in the moft even manner, 
while the glue yet remains hot, and fettled to it by compref- 
fion: which may be performed by thick plates of lead or flat 
pieces of polifhed marble. Great care fhould however be 
taken in the Jaying them on, to prevent the edge from cut- 
ting or bruifing the paint; as alfo during the fetting of the 
glue to take them off; and wipe them at proper intervals, to 
prevent their adhering to the cloth by means of the glue, 
which may be preffed through it. The lead or marble, by 
which the compreffure is made, being removed when the glue 
is fet, the cloth muft be kept in the fame ftate, till the glue be 
perfeétly dry and hard: and then the whole muft be again 
turned with the other fide upwards, and the border of wax 
being replaced, the linnen cloth on the face of the painting 
muft be deftroyed by means of the corroding fluid, in the 
fame manner as the canvas was before: but greater care muft 
be taken with refpect to the ftrength of the corroding matter, 
and in the picking out the threads of the cloth; becaufe the 
face of the painting is defended only by the coat of glue which 
cemented the linnen cloth toit. ‘The painting muft then be 
freed from the glue, by wafhing it with hot water, fpread and 
rubbed on the furface by a fponge ; which fhould be cleanfed 
frequently during the operation, by dipping and fqueezing it 
in clean water. The painting may afterwards be varnithed 
as a new picture: and, if the operation be well conduéted, it 
will be transferred to the new cloth in a perfect ftate. 


© When the painting is originally on wood, it muft be firf 
detached from the cieling or wain{cot whefe it was fixed ; and 
the furface of it covered with a linnen cloth, cemented to it 
by means of glue, in the manner before directed for the paint- 
ings on canvas. A proper table being then provided, and over- 
fpread with a blanket, or thinner woollen cloth, if laid feve- 
ral doubles, the painting muft be laid upon it with the face 
downwards, and fixed fteady; and the boards or wood on 
which it was done muft be plained away, till the thell re- 
main as thin as it can be made, without damaging the paint 


$ under it, The proceedings muft afterwards be the fame as 


was 
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€ was before practifed in the cafe of the paintings on canvas, 
¢ till that on the wood be in like manner transferred to acloth 
$ or Canvas. 


. / 
¢ The whole of the above operation muft be managed with 
¢ the greateft care, otherwife the painting will receive fome.da- 
¢ mage; and fo much nicety is required in the corrofion, and 
‘ taking off the threads of: the cloth, that it can fcarcely. be 
‘ performed rightly, but by fuch as have had fome experience 


‘in the matter. It is proper, therefore, for any perfon who 


* would pra&tife it in the café of valuable:paintings, to try it 
6 firft with fome old pi&tures of little value, ‘till. they find they 


‘ have the right method of apices, and even then in fome 
‘ inftances, where the coats of paint lie very thin on the cloth, 
‘ it is fcarcely practicable without mifcarriage. But, as in the 
‘ cafe of pictures greatly decayed, or paintings on wood taken 
‘ from buildings that do not admit of being commodioufly re- 


$ placed elfewhere, there no great lofs if a failure fhoul 


‘ happen; and a confiderabléadvantage may accrue, if the ex- 
‘ periment fucceed; for which there is good chance, if the 
‘ operation be properly conducted, and the fubject favourable ; 
¢ it is’ very well worth while to make the trial.” 


The Author intimates, in his preface to this fecond volume, 
that ‘the cenfure of a Writer of the Reviews fell on his firtt 
‘ volume,’—from which cenfure he here juftifies himfelf. We 
mention this only to remark, that as our account of the firft 
volume did not appear till after the publication of the fecond, he 
ea not refer to any thing faid by the Authors of the Monthly 

eview. | 





4 Survey of the Search after Souls, by Dr. Coward, Dr.S ‘Clarke, 
Mr. Baxter, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Law, Mr. Peckard,'and others. 
Wherein tie principal arguments for and againft the materiality 
are colle&ied; and the diftin€lion between the mechanical and 
moral fyftem fiated. With an Effay, to afcertain the condition 
of the Chriftian, during the mediatorial kingdom of Fefus: 
which neither admits of a fleeping, nor fuppofes a feparate flate 
of the foul after.death. By Caleb Fleming. 8vo. 4s. Hen- 
derfon, &c, 


M* Fleming’s defign in this work, is to combat the mate- 
. rial or mechanical hypothefis of the human foul. Hecalls 
It a Survey of the Search after Souls, becaufe Dr. Coward, he 
fays, in his Search after Souls, feems to have furnifhed the ma- 
Rev. O&. 1758. Aa terials 
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“terials made ufe of by later Writers, in fupport of the {ch 
of mechanifm. _. git oa 


‘Readers who have a tafte for abftraét and metaphyfical dif. 
quifitions, will, no doubt, read our ingenious Author’s work 
‘with fome degree of pleafure; as they will find that he is well 
“atqtiainted with his fubjeét, and has made fome acute and per- 
tinent oblervations ‘upon it: but as fuch difquifitions are not 
calculated for the generality of Readers, we thall only take 
a general view of what is contained in Mr. Fleming’s work, 
: His firft chapter is a very fhort one, and) chiefly confifts 
of extracts from Dr. Clarke’s letters to Dodwell, ‘concern- 
-ing, the metaphyfical argument for the immateriality of the 
foul, drawn from. its confcioufne/s. “The fecond and third chap- 
. ters contain remarks upon what Dr. Coward has-adyanced in 
fupport of the materiality and mortality of the buman foul, 
Thofe who are difpofed to look into thefe chapters ‘will fee, that 


Mr. Fleming has pointed out many grofs abfurdities and incon- 
Miftencies in the Doctor’s fcheme. 


He concludes his third chapter with fome remarks on a paflage 
‘jn the Free Enquiry into the nature and origin of evil ; this paf- 
fage, with the remarks upon it, we fhall Jay before our Readers, 
_~—© The Author of a Free Enquiry into the nature and origin 
* of Evil, in fix letters, 1757 *, has treated the conftitution of 
* man, and the condition of his depravity, in his fourth letter 
» © on‘moral evil, with fome refemblance of Dr. Coward. He 
+ © fais, ** our ations proceed from our wills, but our wills muft 
. §§. be derived from the natural difpofitions implanted in us by 
“ the author of our Being.—That in the ftri& philofophical 
‘© fegle, we have certainly no free-will ; that is, none indepen- 
s¢ dent of our frame, our natures, and the author of them.— 
| ~S* What then could infinite wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs doin 
“¢ this fituation more confiftent with itfelf, than to call itito Be- 
‘© ing creatures formed with fuch depravity in their difpofitions, 
- © as to induce many of them to act in fuch a manner as'to ren- 
-- der themfelves proper fubjeéts for fuch neceffary fufferings, 
<* and yet at the fame time endued with fuch a degree of reafon 
> §¢ and free-will, as to put itin the power of every individual to 
$6 efcape them by their good behaviour: fuch a creattire’is man, 
fo corrupt, bafe, cruel, and wicked, as to convert unavoid- 
‘ & able miferies into juft punifhments, and at the faine time fo 
-.€6 fenfible of his own depravity, and the fatal confequences of 
“ guilt, as to be well able to correét the one and’ to avoid the 
“© other.” 
* See Review, Vol. XVI. p. 302. 
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© There feems,’ fays Mr.-Fleming, ‘ tobe a great refemblance 
in the afiociation of complex ideas about man, in this/Writer 
and in Dr.Coward. And what has beeh offered in thexemarks 
on the Doétor, may ferve.as a confutation of this reportumade of 
human nature. There is much confufion in:the reprefentation ; 
and it has been fhewn, that neceffity cannot poflibly be the origin 
of moral evil. Neceflity,and Crime are incompatible.ideas,.. No 
moral governor, or moral fyftem can affix guilt beyond the li- 
mits of liberty or freedom. As well might the dai// be charze- 
able with crime, with. which the aflafim committed hurd, 
from his. piftol being fired and difcharged atthe inndécent man; 
as the action or :ather motion be impeached with bafenel:, 
guilt, or cruelty, that was impelled by neceffity. The want.of 
confent will excufe any inftance of mifchief from érime that 
is capital: and if there was no culpable inattention, it will 
not clafs in the leaft with moral evil. So that the genéral de- 
pravity of mankind wii] wholly be afcribed, in its origin, ‘to 
¢ the abule of liberty, and not at all to any impetus of neceffity. 
‘ Both thefe ingenious. Writers alfo agree, in affixing the fource 
© of the general depravity in the firftman, The Author of the 
¢ Enquiry makes Omnipotence ‘ obliged’ by the neceffity of na- 
“¢ tural evils to admit moral, Which previous neceffity fo con- 
“ frouls Omnipetence, as to fupport the doctrines. of predefti- 
“ ‘nation and grace,” “es; 
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© Thefe difagreeable and difmal ideas of fatalifm, do all va- 
nifh. upon the approach of light, where: Liberty fhews herfelf 
to be the fovereign genius.of humanity, No matter what.are 
the circumftances of man, he is no farther moral and ac- 
countable than he is free.. And the general depravity is in full 
evidence of that freedom. Adam was not poffeffed of more 
freedom, than are his moft diftant moral defcendants. ~A'nd 
not one individual of the human race can: poflibly be formed 
with depraved difpofitions, which fhall neceflarily make them 
fubjects of mifery, unlefs'God can be fuppofed the author of 
fin. But there is an abfolute incongruity in fuppofing any 
One creature thus called into being, under this neceffity.; and 
yet. at the fame time, endued with fuch a:degree of: reafon 
and free-will, as to have-the power of efcaping the a 
evil. The quantity-of given power fufficient tor the purpofe 
of overcoming the depravity, deftroys the very idea of nécef- 
fity, and invelts the creature with liberty. . We are led there- 
fore to conclude, that liberty, and not neceffity, is the origih 
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‘¢ 
© the Jure of temptation, from a negligence in not weighing the 
‘ confequences of the gratification, is the only fource of ‘int- 
nere ‘S quity. Hence St. James reprefents the feeling, the experietise 
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of evil; fince the abufe of liberty, or the confent given to : 
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¢ of all:men inthefe words, Let no.man fay when he is tempted, [ 
© am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
¢ tempteth he any man. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
¢ away of bis own luff qnd enticed. Then when luft hath conceived, 
¢ it bringeth forth fin: and fin, when it is finifhed, bringeth forth 
¢ death... Jam. i. 13, 14, 15. 


© That is a negation, not eafily underftood, we have no free- 
é will, in a ftrid philofophical fenfe; that is, none independent of 
© our frame, our natures, and the author of them. May we not 
¢ fay in reply, that in fuch fenfe God himfelf has none? the dif. 
¢ ference between the freedom of our wills, and the freedom of 
© God’s will, feems to be, that his is abfolutely dependent on 
«his own nature, which is invariably perfe&t. Whereas our 
¢ freedom will only have its perfection, -as we fix on what is 
‘ final: i. €, as creatures intended for the fruition of his favour, 
‘ who created us, we only have freedom, or affert eis in Con- 
‘fulting the defign of our frame, our natures, and the pleafure of 
‘the author of them. ‘This conftitutes the boundlefs liberty of 
man: and is Contradiftinguifhed to thofe ele€tions and determis 
nations of the mind, which have only confulted the animal, 
or the fenfitive gratification. Moral diberty and flavery in 
man, are thus éftimated. And our ideas of them remain, di- 
ftin&-and determinate.— Not my will, but thine be done; was 
¢ the higheft expreffion of free-will, in him who preferred the 
¢-doingof the will of God to his neceflary food : arid was a li- 
*-berty wholly independent on his fenfible, animal frame. 
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In the fourth chapter Mr. Fleming examines Dr. Robinfon’s 
{or Robertfon’s) Philofophical and Scriptural Enquiries, and takes 
fome pains to confute that Writer’s notions, though they cers 
tainly did not merit his notice *. tes 


The fifth chapter confifts of extraéts from Mr. Baxter's. £2- 
quity into the nature of the human foul, after which our Author 
‘enters upon his E/ffay to afcertain the fcripture-doétrine of thereal 
Chriftian’s future exiftence, during the mediatorial kingdom of 
“Fefus, who muft reign till death is wholly put under his feet, 
_or until thefe mortal fcenes of mankind have had their laft revo- 

lution, and their utmoft completion. 


‘ 


"That we may with greater evidence form a judgmient’of the 
future ftate of a good man’s exiftence, we fhould, Mr. Fleming 
oblerves, religioufly follow the guidance of revelation, “and take 
are that our interpretations of icripture be rational, probable, 
‘and confiftent. Accordingly, in order to give his‘Readérs a 
‘Cleat idea of the argument, he fets before them, in the fixth 
‘chapter, feveral Lemmata, or previous propofitions, a$ affording 


n° * See Review, Vol. XVIII. p. 498. 
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fome capital views of the gofpel-fyftem.—Thefe Lemmata are as 
follows. Ss 


¢ x. The difpenfation of God’s government and providence 
‘ under Jefus Chrift, is reprefented in the New Teftament by © 
‘ the phrafe, kingdom of heaven. A term, never once tifed in * 
‘ the Old Teftament Writings; and is allowed to denote, the ° 
¢ moft exalted di(play of truth and life to mankind. 


¢ 2. This kingdom of heaven is a conftitution, at the head of 
¢ which Jefus does conftantly. prefide, as a reigning Prince and 
‘ Lord, exercifing an actual dominion; and will do fo, until 
¢ the reftitution or confummation of all things. 


¢ 3, During this mediatorial kingdom, the future condition 
¢ of the Chriftian may be conceived of as diftinét, in fome re- 
‘ fpects, from that of the pious Jew, who died under the Mo- 
‘ faic conftitution. 


‘ 4. The feriptures of the New Teftament never teach any 
doétrine of the future vehicle or, refurrection-body, which 
would fuppofe it to be of the fame conftruction with this 
body ; nay, they never once {peak of the refurrection of the 
flefh or of the body, but only declare the refurrection of the 
dead. 


‘ 5. All good Chriftians will undergo a change, but not all in, 
© the fame manner, nor at the fame time. Some by age, fick- 
‘ nefs, or violence, in the running ages of time, undergo this, 
‘ change; others, inftantaneoufly at the finifhing of them. 
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“ 6.. The fecond coming of Chrifi, may properly be under- 
ftood, of the manifeftation he makes of himfelf in the future 
ftate of our exiftence; fince. his fir? coming was, when he 
opened his commiffion in Judea, asthe promifed Meifiah ; or 
as he that fhould come..So that whenever any Chriftians are 
called into his prefence, as the refurrection and the life, and 
the final judge ; that, to them, is his fecond coming. 3 


‘ 7. In the condition of the finally impenitent, the future 
‘ body will be fuch as is fuited to the complexion, or habitual 
* difpofition of the-depraved fpirit. : 


‘ 8. Eternal or everlafting life, in the fpirit of the New 
Teftament doétrine, continues the idea of life without inter- 
ruption; and gives energy to all the principles of {pirituality 
and heavenly-mindednefs, contempt of temporal evil, and re» 
concilement to the lofs of this animal enjoyment. 


* 9. The beneficial tendency of this doctrine, which raifeth 
® the expectation of continued life, and an immediate introdug- 
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tion into the prefence of Jefus, is preferable to that of the dors’ 
mant, the fleeping, inconfcious {cheme: for we are thus per= 


fuaded, that he is actually and continually exercifing and exe- 


cuting his commiffion, as the Lord and Judge of all. Whereas, 
fhould the province of his being the refurredtion and the life, 
and the final judge, be fo remote, as the confummation of the . 
ages; we fhould ‘have our conceptions and apprehenfions 
weakened, in their energy and influence on our own faith, 


“hope,! and expectations.’ 


© The church fenfe, and popular interpretation, continues . 


‘our Author, on the contrary, fuppofeth an aétive confciouf- | 


nefs without a refurrection-body ; and this, to be immediately 
the bleffed condition of the pious. It alfo: fuppofeth two 
judgments; one private, the other public.—To avoid thefe, 
abfurdities, the fleeping fcheme has been adopted, by fome, 
who feem rather to cut, than to untie the knot ; and to avoid 
the blunders made in the intermediate feparate ftate, have ex- 
tricated themfelves by one fingle dafh, throwing over it an 


“abfolutely dead inconfcious filence. 


‘ They both diflatisfy me: and though I have adventured 


_upon fomewhat of an untrodden path, yet am clearly. of opi-. 


nion, there is not a fingle advantage propofed in either hypo- 
thefis, but what is more effetually, or as fully fecured, by an 
immediate return to the exercifes of an active conf{cioufnels, 
in a well prepared new vehicle, the refurrection body, which 
accommodates the departing fpirit, unclothed of its mortal and 
corruptible one. | 


4% Notwithftanding thefe Lemmata; they are not propofed as 


a ftandard for any man ; they only point out the reafon of the 
hope that is in me.’ The public will allow mean equal right 
with any other’ Chriftian, ‘to communicate my fentiments 
without referve, on fuch an interefting fubjeét. I have as 
much concern in the doéirine of a future ftate as any man; _ 
and nothing le/s than a defire of contributing to the fpread of 
‘truth, jhas reconciled me to this publication: for I know tod 
much already ofthe efforts of Ligotry, to expe an efcape’ of 
its virulence. But it is enough, I can lodge an appeal, where 
no angry. and injuriqus paffion can have any influence,’ 


Our Author now proceeds to give usa collective view of Dr. 


Law’s Printipie,’ and makes a few remarks upon them; after 
which h¢ gors on to his effay, concluding his fixth chapter’ with 
the enfuing words,—* ‘The following ejay attempts to give 


the argument of a continued confcioufnefs, its energy ; which 
dues fuppoic, the foul of man is of fuch a nature, that if “ 
3 | ie 
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¢ thall exift at all in a future ftate, that exiftence mutt be abfo- 

‘ Jutely feparate from, and independent on this mortal bodys ' 
‘ though not feparate from a fpiritual, even the refurrection- 
‘ body: which defignation, neither any prefent experience, 

‘ nor any prefent dependance on this organized body, can con- 

‘ trovert, or render abfurd.’ 


In the feventh chapter, which contains our Author’s,e ay 
he gives us his arguments for a future confetonef and confiders 
what has been advanced by Mr. Peckard, and fome modern ad- 
yocates for the fleeping fcheme. As this chapter is a very long 
ene, containing upwards of a hundred pages, we muft not at- 
tempt to abridgeiit, but fhall content ourfelves with laying be- 
fore our Readers the argument, as fumm’d up by Mr. Fleming 
himéelf. : 


¢ There is no reafon affignable, fays he, why the confciouf- 
‘ nefs of man fhould be fufpended for ages, waiting, or want- 
‘ ing anew vehicle; fince the prefent organized body cannot be 
‘ poffefled of any of that confcioufnefs, or be at all effential to 
‘ it; becaufe it is in the condition of a perpetual flux, change 
‘ and alteration. The animal vital functions are likewife per- 
‘ formed by the immediate impreffion of God ; to this prefence 
‘ is owing the elaftic force of the mufcular motion, and the vi- 
* gorous circulation of the vital fluid: when once debarred this 
© influence, it becomes a lump of infenfible, corruptible and dif- 
‘ folved matter, unfit for the habitation of the intelleétual powers 
© of the foul, Now, as there is no con{cioufnels effential to the 
* body, fo the body cannot fleep in the duft, but becomes com~- 
‘mon duft; and is no more fitted for, or capable of awaking 
* and arifing, than any other unrelated earthy particlesare, On 
* the other hand, if the refurrection-body was to be of the earth, 
* there might, perhaps, be fome reafon for the foul’s waiting a 
* diftant period : but if it be an houfe from heaven, a {piritual 
‘ body, and not of the earth, earthy; we have no manner of 
‘ realon to expect it fhould be the produce of “ny fermentations, 
* or tranfmutations and refinements of grofs matter. We have 
* confidered the revelation, and do imagine, that our interpre- 
© tation is natural, rational, and harmonious, 


‘ Affuredly there is a petulancy of fpirit, that has long hur- 
‘ ried men into a ftrange vehemency of imagination ; by which 
* they have been prompted to {wallow, unmafticated, efablifhed 
© doéirines ; for no better reafon, but becaufe they are myfterious 
‘ and unintelligible; a fort of enchantment is found in all the fe-” 
© cret chambers of churchifm. And the. people are trained in a 
‘ veneration of antiquity, and univerfality of opinion and fenti- 
‘ ment, without feeing the infinite importance of judging and 
Aa4 * deter- 
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* determining, every man for himfelf, in all matters of fai 
¢ and religion.’ 


Mr. Fleming concludes his work with fome moral and divine ’ 


inftructions, arifing from the views taken in the Survey'of'a ' 
Search after the Soul. And here, as through the whole performs 
ance, he fhews an open, candid, and generous turn of mind; 
makes fome'very fenfible obfervations ; and appears to be a hearty 
friend to freedom of enquiry. ‘The fubjects of which he treats, 
however, are of lefs importance, in our opinion, than they feem 
to be in the judgment of the learned author; they ferve ind 
fhew the capacity of the Writer, and give him an opportunity of 
making nice and fubtlediftinctions, and ingenious conjeQtures, but 
they can add but little to our ftock of ufeful knowlege. In re- 
gard tothe immateriality of the foul, though it were capable of 
the ftri&teft demonftration, as we are far from thinking itis, 
we do not fee what great advantage the doétrine of the tmmar- 
tality of the foul could poffibly derive from it ; for this muft be 
proved by arguments drawn from the moral character of the 
Deity, and the nature of Man, confidered as an accountable 
creature. As to our Author’s re/urreétion-body, the moft that 
can be faid of it ts, that it is no ill-fancied conjeéture ; but at’ 
the fame time, we muft obferve, that of all the various opinions 
which have been entertained, concerning the condition of the 
foul in the.zntermediate flate, there is not one, we apprehend, that’ 
can give entire fatisfaction to a rational enquirer. 





Elements of the theory and praétice of chemifiry. Tranflated from 
the French of M. Macquer, member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and profeffor of medicine in the univerfity of Paris, 
Two velumes, 8vo. 10s. Millar and Nourfe. 


N our Review for June 1750, we gave an account (as a fo-~ 
if reign book) of the firft volume of this work, containing the 
elements of the theory of chemittry, which was then juft pub- 
lifhed ; but fince that time the learned author has added a fecond 
volume, in which he has delivered, in the fame confpicuous and 
rational manner, the elements of the practice of chemiftry, con- 
taining the principal operations, as ftandards or formulas for all 
the reft, and to confirm the fundamental truths delivered in the 
theory. 


M. Macquer, in conformity to the diftribution of nature, has 


divided his elements of the practice of chemiftry into three ai ; 
the 
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the objects of the mineral kingdom are treated of in the firft, 
thofe of the vegetable in the fecond, and thofe of the animal in 
the third. 


In the firft part the Author has given a variety of experiments, 
not to be met with in other books of. chemiftry. ;_ namely, the 
procefles for extracting faline and metallic fubftances, from the 
minerals in which they are contained: And it is, doubtlefs, ° 
more methodical to defcribe the manner of decompofing or ana- 
lyfing every ore or mineral, before the faline or metallic fubftance 
it yields is confidered. Thefe operations are all fuch as may be 
conveniently performed in a laboratory, and are often fomethin 
different from thofe ufed in extracting large quantities, the for- 
mer being made with more care and accuracy. 


The fecond part, which contains the operations on vegetables, 
is divided into two parts; the former including thofe,tables in 
their natural ftate, or before they have undergone fermentation ; 
and the latter, thofe only which have been fermented. 


The third part is not fubdivided; becaufe animal fubftances 
are capable only of the laft degree of fermentation, or putrefac- 
tion. Nor are the principles they yield any thing different, whe- 
ther they are putrified or not, except with regard to their pro- 
portions, and the manner in which they are extracted. 


But befides thefe proceffes for analyfing bodies, M. Macquer 
has given a great variety of others. He has combined the ele- 
mentary principles obtained by analyzation, in various manners, 
both with each other, and with different bodies, by which means 
the original mixt bodies are not only reproduced with all their 


properties ; but alfo other compounds are formed, which never 
exifted in nature, © . 


It has been too much the cuftom in treatifes of chemiftry, to 
accumulate a great variety of procefles, without attempting to 
explain the reafon for the feveral phenomena that attend them : 
And perhaps, itis in a great meafure owing to this confufed and 
fuperficial manner of writing, that many, who call themfelves 
chemifts, are unable to give any fatisfactory account of the va- 
rious phenomena they every day obferve in their Jaboratories, or. 
to make any improvement in the art they profefs, Such there- 
fore would do well to read M. Macquer’s treatife, as the reafons 
of every procefs are very plainly and intelligibly delivered, and 


the various phenomena accounted for, in a folid and philofo- 
phical manner, 


In fhort, M. Macquer’s treatife fhould be read by all, who are 
defirous of forming a true idea of the analyfes and principles of 
mixt 
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mixt bodies, and of the various operations and proceffes of ' 
chemiftry. 


_ As afpecimen of the manner in which this chemical treatife 
is executed, we have added the following procefs, with which 
we fhall conclude the article, | 


To combine Spirit of Wine with the Vitriolc Acid. This combi- 
nation decompounded. Rabel’s Water. Ether. Sweet Oil of 
Vitriol. Hoffman’s Anodyne Mineral Liquor. 


* Into an Englith gla(s retort put two pounds of Spirit of Wine 
perfedly dephlegmated, and pour on it at once two pounds of highly 
concentrated Oil of Vitriol: fhake the retort gently feveral times, in 
order to mix the two liquors. This will produce an ebullition, and 
confiderable heat; vapours will afcend, with a pretty loud hiffing 
noife, which will diffufe a very aromatic {mell, and the-mixture will 
be of a deeper or lighter red colour, according as the Spirit of Wine - 
was more or lefs oily. Set the retort ona fand bath made nearly as 
hot as the liquor ; lute on a tubulated ballon, and diftill the mixture 
with a fire ftrong enough to keep the liquor always boiling: a very 
aromatic Spirit of Wine will firft come over into the ballon, after 
which the Aéther will rife. When about five or fix ounces of it are 
come off, you will fee in the upper concavity of the retort a vaft num- 
ber of little points in a veined form, which will appear fixed, and 
which are neverthelefs fo many little drops of Aither, rolling over one ° 
another, and trickling déwn. into the receiver. Thefe little points 
continue to appear and {ucceed each other to the end of the operation... 
Keep uP the fame degree of fire, till upon opening the little holein: 
the ballon you perceive that the vapours, which inilantly fill the te-: 
ceiver, have the fuffocating {mell of Volatile Spirit of Sulphur *. 


Then unlute the ballon, pour the liquor it contains into a cryftal 
bottle, and ftop it cloie: there will be about eighteen ounces of it. 
Lute on your receiver again, and continue the diftillation with a 
greater degree of fire. There will come over an aqueous, acid liquor, 
imelling {trong of a fulphureous f{pirit, which is not inflammable. It 
will be accompanied with undulating vapours ; which being condenfed 
will form an oil, moft commonly yellow, one part of which will Aoat 
on the furface of the liquor, and another will fink to the bortom. 


* Thefe white vapours do not appear when the veffels are perfe@ly clofe. 
Mr. Hellot, to whom we owe the remark, having performed this operation. 
in a cryftal retort procured from London, the neck of which had been rubbed 
with emery in the mouth of its receiver, fo that thefe two veffels fitted cach 
other exa@tly, faw the ethereal liquor diftill pretty faft, but without white: 
vapours. He then loofened the receiver, by turning it a little upon the neck 
of the retort, fo that the external air might get in; whereupon the white va- 
pours appeared immediately. When the receiver was clofe fitted on again, the 
vapours difappeared, He repeated the fame thing five times from half hour to 
half hour, and thefe vapours as often appeared and difappeared. 


Towards 
































Towards the end of the diftillation of this acid liquor, and of the 
-ellow oil of which it is the vehicle, that part of the mixture, which 
‘5 left in the retort and grown black, will begin to rife in froth. “Then 
{upprefs your fire at once : ftop the diftillation and change your receiver 
once more. When the veflels are grown pretty cool, finifh your di- 


jtillation with a lamp-heat kept up for twelve or fifteen days, which in _ 


al! that time will raile but a very little {ulphureous {pirit. “Then break 
your retort, in which you will finda black, folid mafs, like a bitu- 
men, It will have anacid taile, arifing from a remainder of the acid 
imperfeétly combined with oil. 


This artificial bitumen may be freed from its redundant acid, by 
wathing’it in feveral waters. Then put it into a glafs retort, and diftill 


it with a ftrong reverberated fire. You will obtain a redifh oil that 


will {wim on water, much like the oil obtained by diftilling the natu- 
ral bitumens. This oil alfo will be accompanied with an aqueous acid 
liquor. In the retort will be left a charred matter, which being pat 
in an ignited crucible in the fire, burns for fome time, and, when 
well caicined, leaves a white earth, 


The liquors that rife firft in this diflillation, and which we direéted 
to be kept by themfelves, are a mixture confifting 1. ofa highly de- 
phiegmated fpirit of wine, of a moft fragrant fmells 2. of Aether, 
which the fpirit of wine wherewith it is united renders mifcible with 
water; 3. of a portion of oil, which commonly rifes with the Aither 
towards the end of the Operation; 4. and fometimes of a little fulphu- 
reous acid, if the receiver be not changed foon enough. 


In order to. feparate the Ether from thefe other fubftances, put the 
whole jnto.an Englifh retort, with a little oil of tartar per deliguium to 
abforb the fulphareous acid, and diftill very flowly in a fand-bath 
heated by a lamp, till near half the liquor be come over. Then 
ceafe diftiiling ; put the liquor in’ the receiver into a phial with fome 
water, and fhake it; you will fee it rife with rapidity to the upper 


y sobre the phial, and float on the furface of the water: this is the 
ther. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This opera‘ion is only a decompofition of fpirit of wine by means 
of oil of vitriol. In the preceding procefs we faw that this fpiric 
which confifts of three efiential principles, viz. an oil, an acid, and 


water, cannot be deprived of one of them without being at the fame’ 


time decompofed ; the two others-that remain having, by fuch fepa- 
ration, loft the bond of intimate union and conneétion that was between 
them. - We faw alfo that {pirit of wine, when mixed and digefted 
with a very’catftié fixed alkali, and feveral times diftilled from it, de- 
pofits its acid'in that falt: and hence it comes that the oil and the wa- 
ter, sag Soon gs ep of the principle which was the bond of their union, 
feparate from each other, and appear in their natural forms. 


Th the prefent experiment the vitriolic acid decompofes the fpirit of 
wine in a different manner.. We know that this acid acts powerfully on 
oils; and that, when it is highly concentrated, as the operation ree 
quires 
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quires it fhould be, it feizes and attracts with furprifing force the moif. 
ture of all bodies that touch it. So that, when it is mixed with {pirit 
of wine, it aéts at the fame time both on the aqueous and on the oily 
principle of that mixt. The rapidity and activity, wherewith it ruthes 
into anion with thefe fubftances, produce the heat, the ebullition, and 
the hiffing noife, which we obferve during the firft moments after their 
mixture. 


The'red colour, which the two tiquors confounded together acquire 
after fome time, is owing to the combination of the acid with the oily 
part: for it is known that oils as colourlefs as fpirit of wine, fuch as 
the effential oil of turpentine, become of a brownifh red when dif. 
folved by aconcentrated acid: and Kunckel obferved, that, that the 
more oil there is in {pirit of wine mixed with oil of vitriol, the d 
is the red colour it acquires on being fo mixed. He even gives this 
experiment as the certain means of difcovering whether fpirit of wine 
be more or lefs oily; and he adds, that fpirit of wine, which hath loft 
part of its oil by being reétified with lime, acquires lefs rednefs than 
any other by being mixed with oil of vitriol. 


When the mixture hath acquired this colour, and before it under- 
goes diftillation, it appears like a homogeneous liquor. There is as 
yet no decompofition ; or at leaft none that is perceptible; and the 
vitriolic acid is united at the fame time with the oil, the acid, and 
the water of the {pirit of wine; that is, with the whole {pirit of wine 
in fubftance. ‘This mixture, when made with three parts of fpirit of 
wine to one of oil of vitriol, is an aftringent remedy much ufed in 
hemorrhages, and known by the name of Rabel’s Water. 


The aétual decompofition of the fpirit of wine is effeéted by the di- 
ftillation. The firft liquor, or the firft portion of the liquor that rifes 
before the reft, hath the {mell and all the properties of {pirit of wine. 
It is indeed part of the {pirit of wine employed as an ingredient in the 
mixture; but, being abftracted from a highly concentrated oil of vi- 
triol, which, of all known fubftances, attra¢ts moifture with the greateft 
power, it is perfeétly freed from all its unneceffary phlegm, and retains 
no more than what is a-conftituent part thereof, as one of its princi- 
ples, without which it would not be fpirit of wine. 


The liquor that fucceeds this firft {pirit of wine is of a different na- 
ture. It may beconfidered as an ather: for, though it be not a pure 
ther, it contains the whole of it: from this liquor only can it be ob- 
tained ; it is no other than an zther mixed with fome of the fpirit of 
wine that comes over firft, and a little of the acid liquor which comes 
afterward. Now the production of xther is the effeét of a beginniog 
decompofition of the {pirit of wine: it is {pirit of wine degenesateds 
half-decompofed ; fpirit of wine too highly. dephlegmated ; that,is, 
{pirit of wine which hath loft a part of its, effential phlegm, of that 
phlegm which as a neceffary: principle made it fpirit of wane :, it is 4 
liquor ftill compofed of oily parts mixed with aqueous parts, and on 
that'account muft retain a refemblance of {pirit of wine; but fach that 
its oily’ parts,, not being diffolved and diffufed among a fufficient num- 
ber of aqueous-particles, are browght nearer to each other —— pn 
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fhould be to conftitute perfect fpirit of wine ; on which account it*is 
not now mifcible with water, but is as. much nearer to the nature of 
oil, as it is removed from the nature of fpirit of wine; it is a liquor, 
in fhort, which, being neither {pirit of wine nor pure oil, yet pof- 
fefles fome properties in common with both, and is confequently to 
be ranked in the middle between them. 


This explanation of the nature of xther, which I imagine was never 
before given by any other, is the fame that we propofed in our Ele- 
ments of the Theory of Chemiftry, which may be confulted on this 


occafion. 


An objection againft this opinion may, perhaps, be drawn from 
an experiment well known in chemiftry. It may be faid, that, if 
ether were nothing but depraved fpirit of wine, which ceafes to be 
mifcible with water, becaufe the lofs it hath fuftained of a portion of 
the water neceflary to its conftitation hath difordered the proportion 
which ought to fubfift between its aqaeous and oily parts, from which 
proportion it derives that property, it would be very eafy to change 
{pirit of wine into ether by a method quite contrary to the ufual one ; 
viz. by mixing fpirit of wine with a fufficient quantity of fuperfluous 
oil: for it feems to be a matter of indifference whether the proportion, 
between the aqueous and the oily parts of fpirit of wine, be changed 
by leffening the quantity of the former, as in the common operation 
for ether, or by increafing the quantity of the latter, as is here pro- 


-pofed ; and we can, by the laft method, put thefe two principles to- 


gether in what proportion we pleafe. Now it is certain that, what- 
ever quantity of oil be diffolved in fpirit of wine, it will ftill remain 
mifcible with water ; and that, if fpirit of wine thus replete with oil 
be mixed with water, it will unite therewith as ufual, and quit the oil 
which it had diffolved. | 


This objeétion, though feemingly a very fpecious one, will be re- 
moved with the utmoft eafe, if we reflect but ever fo little on fome of 
the principles already laid down. We faid, and'we gave fome inftances 
of it, that certain ‘fubflances may be united oral in fundry different 
manners; fo that from thefe combinations, though made in the fame 
proportions, there hall refult compounds of very diffimilar properties. 
The combination we are now confidering is another evidence of this 
truth. It is allowed that the proportion between the oily and the 
aqueous parts may be exaétly the fame in zther and in fpirit of wine 
replete with oil; but it muft alfo be owned that the manner in which 
the oil is combined in thefe two cafes is very different. 


That oil, which‘at firft is a conftituting part of the fpirit of wine, 
and afterwards becomes a part of the ether, is united with the other 
principles of thefe mixts, that is, with their acid and their water, by 
the means of fermentation, whereby it is much more attenuated, and 
much more clofely combined, than that with which fpirit of wine is 
impregnated by diffolution only. And accordingly this adventitious 
oil is fo flightly conneéted with fpirit of wine, that it is eafily fepara- 
ble from it by barely diftilling it, or even mixing it with water : 
whereas that which makes a part of fpirit of wine, as one of its confti- 
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tuent principles, is united therewith in fuch a-manner as not to be fe. 
‘ parable from it by either of thefe methods, nor indeed without em. 
ploying the moft vigorous and powerful agents for that purpofe, $5 
that the chief differences between ether and oily fpirit of wing mut 
be afcribed to the different manner in which the’ oil is combined in 
thefe two mixts: and, if a fufficient quantity of fuperfiuousieil could 
be united with fpirit of wine, in fuch a manner that, without bein 
foapy, it fhould not be feparable therefrom by the affufion of iter, | 
make no doubt but fucha fpirit of wine would be perfeetly like ther 
fo far as not to be mifcible with water. : 


But let us return to our diflillation, and trace the decompofition of 
fpirit of wine by the vitriolic acid. We have fhewn that the acid be. 
gins with attracting part of the water which conftitutes the’ {pirit of 
wine, by which means it changes the nature of this compound, deftroys 
its mifcibilicy with water, and brings it as much nearer to the nature 
of anoil as it thereby removes it from the nature of fpirit of wine. 


According to the theory laid.down it is evident, that, if the acid 
continue to act in the fame manner on fpirit of wine thus depraved and 
become zther ; that is, if it continue to draw from: it the {mall re- 
maining quantity of the aqueous principle, to which it-owes:the:pro- 
perties it ftill retains in common. with {pirit of wine, this matt produce 
a total decompofition thereof; {o that the oily parts, being no:longer 
difflolved and divided by the aqueous ve will-be collected together, 
unite, and appear. under their natural form, with all their properties. 
Now this is exactly the cafe. The vitriolic acid rifes:in the diftillation 
after the ether ;’ but confiderably changed, becaufe it is loadedwith 
the {cattered remains of the decompofed {pirit.of wine. It is ina 
manner fuffocated by the water it hath attra¢ted from the fpirits which 
is the reafon why it appears inthe form of a very aqueous: acid: li- 

uor. It carries up along with it the oil which it hath feparated from 
Ae water ; this isthe oil we took notice of in the’ procefs; and it is 
confequently that very oily principle which aétually conftituted the 
{pirit of wine. Laftly, by a€ting on this oil alfo, it takes up a/por- 
tion of phlogifton, which renders it fulphureous. 


What-remiains in the retort is alfo a portion of the oil,, that was 
contained in the fpirit of wine, now combined with fome of the acid ; 
which is the reafon why it is black and thick. It is a compound much 

-refembling a bitumen, and when analyzed yields the {ame principles 
we obtain from native bitumens, or from an effential oil thickened and 
half-burnt by combining it with concentrated oil of vitriol. 


_, As to theacid of the fpirit of wine, fome of it remains combined 
with the zther: but there is great reafon to-think, that; when the vi- 
triolic acid robs the {pirit of wine.of its aqueous part, it takes up at 
the fame time moft of its acid, which, being. itfelf very: aqueous, 
may be confidered as pure water with refpect to the concentwated oil 
of vitriol, by which it is attracted, and with which it is confounded, 


‘The properties which characterize zther agree perfely well with 
“what we have {aid of its nature, and of the manner in which it is pro- 
duced. Itis one of the lightef liquors we know: it evaporates fo 
fuddenly 
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faddenly, that if a little of it be dropped on the palm. of your hand, 


* you will {carce perceive the part it touches to be. wet by it. it is more 


volatile than {pirit of wine; which is not at all furprifing, feeing it 
differs therefrom only by containing lefs water, which is the heavieft 





‘ principle in {pirit of wine. 


HE ther is more inflammable than ee of wine; for if any flame 
be brought but near it, it immediately catches ‘fire. The reafon of 
this is, that the oily parts of which it confifts are not only as much 
attenuated, and as fubtle, as thofe of Apirit of wine, but alfo in a 


‘greater proportion with regard to its aqueous parts. ‘To the fame 


caufe muft be attributed the facility with which it diffolves any oily 
matters whatever. 


Ether burns without fmoke, as fpirit of wine does, and without 


: leaving any coal or earthy matter behind ; becaufe the inflammable 
-or oily parts-contained in it are, in this refpect, difpofed like thofe of 


fpirit of wine. 


The properties of not being mifcible with water, and of taking 
up gold diffolved in agua regis, it poffefies in common with effen- 
tial oils; but the latter property it poffeffes in a much more fenfible 
degree than any oil: for effentiab oils fuftain the gold they thus take 
up but a little while; whereas the zther never lets it fall. It feems 
the antient chemifts were unacquainted with the ether; or at ‘leaft 


vif they did know 1t, they made a myftery of it, according to cuf- 


tom, and fpoke of it’ only in enigmatical terms. ~Amongft the 
moderns, Frobenius a German chemilt, feems to have been the firft 
who brought it to perfection. Godfrey Hankwitz, alfo a German, 
but fettled in England, made mention of it much about the fame 
time in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions. According to the latter, 
Mr. Boyle and Sir Ifaac Newton both knew the preparation of 2- 


ther, for which they had each a different procefs. But none of 
_thefe chemitls ever publifhed an exaét and circumftantial account of 


the method by which this liquor might be prepared: fo that Meff. 
Duhamel, Groffe, and Hellot, who have fince made feveral ex- 
periments for that purpofe, and have difcovered, and communicat- 
ed to the Public, eafy and certain methods of procuring ether, had 


‘lo affiftance in their labours, but from their own {kill and fagacity ; 


which gives them a juft title to the honour of the invention. _ Mr. 


- Beaumé alfo, a very ingenious artilt in Paris, who. hath beftowed a 
‘great deal of pains on this fubject, lately communicated to the.aca- 


demy a memoir, which, among feveral very important obfervations, 
contains the commodious and expeditious procefs. above inferted. 
As there are many experiments in Mr. Hellox’s memoir, agreeing 


. perfe&ly. well with what hath been faid spree | the decompofi- 


tion of {pirit of wine-by the vitriolic acid, we think it will be pro- 


» per to take. notice. of them here, and to examine them briefly 


at leaft. “on 
The quantity, the colour, and the weight of the oil, which rifes 


- in the diftillation at the fame time with the aqueous acid liquor, are 
- Various, according to the different ‘proportions of fpirit of wine, 


and 
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and oil of vitriol, that are mixed together. Mr. Hellot: obferveds 
that by increafing the quantity of the vitriolic acid, he | 

more of this oil, and lefs of the ardent {pirit containing the zther 
The reafon is this: the more oil of vitriol you put in the mixture 
, the more fpirit of wine muft be totally “decompofed, and confe. 
quently the more of this oil will be obtained ; which, as.we'have 
fhewn, is one of the principles refulting from the decompofition f 
fpirit of wine. 


“* This oil is alfo lighaet or heavier, in proportion to the uantity 
of oil of vitriol poured on the fpirit of wine. That which arifes from 
mixing fix, five, four, or even three parts of fpirit of wine with one 
part of concentrated oil of vitriol, always floats on the water, and 
continues. white. That which afcends from two parts of fpirit of 
wine, is yellow, and moft commonly finks ; and laftly, that which is 
produced from equal parts of thefe two liquors, is greenith, and con- 
ttantly falls to the bottom.” ues 


Mr. Hellot remarks, on this occafion, that part.of the acid, by 
the intervention of which this oil is feparated, unites therewith ; and 
to the greater or fmaller quantity of the acid thus combined with the 
oil, he imputes its being more or lefs ponderous: which is the more 
probable, as the heavielt oil is always obtained from a mixture in 
which, the acid bears the greatelt proportion; and wice verfa.  Per- 
haps the different fpecific gravity of effential oils, is wholly owing to 
the greater or {maller quantity of acid they contain. 


Mr. Hoffman hath made feveral obfervations on this oil, which 
evidently prove, that it contains much acid. He fays, that if it be 
kept for fome time ina bottle, it grows red, and lofes its tranfparency; 
that its agreeable aromatic tafte becomes acid and corrofive; and that 
if you hold it over the fire in a filver fpoon, it corrodes it, and leaves 
a black {pot on it; and that it alfo corrodes mercury, when heated 
therewith in a matrafs. To this Mr. Pott adds, that it makes a very 
rceptible effervefcence with fixed alkalis; and that being rectified 

by Mr. 


y thofe falts, it lofes all the acid properties obf 
Hoffman. i 


Mr. Hellot obtained a ftill more confiderable quantity of this. oil, 
by adding three or four ounces of a fat oil to the, mixture of {pirit of 
wine with the vitriolic acid. _Now.as the oil we are {peaking of hath 
the properties of effential oils, and is foluble in f{pirit of wine, »Mr. 
Hellot obferves, that. oil of vitriol, by uniting with fat oils, converts 
them. into effential oils: -which agrees very well with our,opinion 
concerning the cafe of the folubility of oils in fpirit of wine; which. 
in the memoir already referred to on other gccafions, we attribute to 
an acid fuperficially and flightly united with oils. 


‘ The oil which thus rifes, in diftilling {pirie of wine mixed,with 
the vitriolic acid, is known by the name of the Sweet Spirit of Vi- 
triol. This name is very improper,: becaufe it may a notion, 
that this oil derives its origin from the vitriolic acid, as fome chemilts 
have erroneoufly thought; whereas it comes entirely from the.fpirit 
* of wine, as we have thewn. If any reafon can be affigned for keep- 

ing 
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ing up the name, it muft be becaufe of the confiderable quantity of 
the vitriolic acid that remains in the combination, and is dulcified by 
its union with the fpirit of wine. 


This oil is an ingredient in Hoffman’s famous Anodyne Mineral 
Liquor. ‘That liquor is thought to be nothing but this very oil dif- 
folved, and combined with the two liquors that rife firft in the diftil- 
lation, and immediately before the fulphureous acid phlegm, It dif- 
folves very eafily and quickly in thofe {pirituous menftruums: fo that 
if you intend to have it by itfelf, and to prevent its recombining 
with the liquors that came ‘off before, (which fhould be prevented, 
becaufe it hinders the feparation of the zther) you muft take great 
care to change the receiver as foon as the acid phlegm with which it 
rifes, begins to appear. 


We have feen that, by the methods which Mr. Hellot hath 
pointed out, this {weet oil of vitriol may be increafed, both in weight 
and quantity. In that ingenious chemifl’s memoir, we alfo find fome 
methods of preventing it from rifing in the diftillation. They confit 
wholly in the addition cf fome abforbent bodies, which, he tells us, 
divert the action of the vitriolic acid, at leaft in fome meafure, from 


the inflammable part of the fpirit of wine. One of thefe methods is — 


as follows : 


“* Pat into fpirit of wine as much foft foap as it can diffolve : filter 
it, and pour on itjfome of the heavieft and moft concentrated oil of 
vitriol: fhake the mixture. The foap will be inftantly decompound- 
ed, and its oil will float on the furface ; becaufe the vitriolic acid 
robs it of the alkali, which renders it mifcible with fpirit of wine. 
Diftil it, and you will obtain but a very little of Rabel’s water; which 
moreover wil] have the difagreeable {mell of a moft rancid oil. There 
will afterwards afcend a great quantity of {pirit of wine, having the 
fame {mell ; then an aqueous, acid, and fulphureous liquor; but nota 
drop of yellow oil. Mean time there forms a bituminous fungus of 
fome confiflence, rifing above the oil of the foap, which floats on the 
reft of the liquid.” 


Mott of the vitriolic acid having been abforbed by the alkali of 
the foap, in this experiment, as Mr. Hellot obferves, itis not furprif- 
ing, that it fhould not aét upon the fpirit of wine with fo much effi- 
cacy as to decompofe it, and’ feparate its oil. For the fame reafon 
but a little of Rabel’s water comes over, and almoft all the fpirit of 
wine rifes without undergoing any fenfible alteration. The difagreee 
able fmell of thofe liquors comes from the oil of the foap, which, 
-being naturally heavy, remains behind in the retort, where it grows 
rancid, and is partly burnt. 


The la experiment in Mr. Hellot's memoir, of which we thall 
take notice, is a peculiar procefs for preparing zther ; by means where- 
of, with the help of an earthy medium, it is eafy to diftil the vinous 
acid fpirit, containing the ether, withoat any fenfible change. of fmell 
from the beginning to the end of the operation; without its being 
fueceeded by an acid fulphureous liquor, oil, black fcum, refin, of 
bitumen ; and without the neceffity of taking any great care about 
Rev. O&. 1758. Bb the 
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the management of the fire, as the liquor may always be k 

ion i pany and diftilled to drynefs without on Yoaen = 
medium is common potter’s earth. Mr. Hellot puts fix ounces there. 
of, well dried and pulverized, into a large retort, with one pound 
fpirit of wine, and eight ounces of oil of vitriol. Thefe he di 
together three or fourdays. The mixture acquires no fenfible cos 
lour. He fets the retort in a fand-bath, and continues the diftillation 
to drynefs, with a moderate charcoal-fire. Excepting a few drops 
that rife firft, and which are pure fpirit cf wine, all the reft of the 
liquor that diftils hath conftantly the {mell of zther; which is even 
fomewhat more penetrating than that of the vinous acid fpirit obtain. 
ed without the intervention of this earthy medium. ! 


We have fhewn, that the production of the zthereal liquor is 
owing toa femi-decompofition of the fpirit of wine, effected by the 
vitriolic acid during the diftiilation ; that this acid continuing to 
produces a total decompofition, or perfect feparation of the oil and 
phlegm of the fpirit of wine from each other; and that the vitriolic 
acid, uniting with thefe two principles, forms the fulphureous phlegm, 
the fluid oil, and the bituminous matter, all frequently mentioned 
above. Why then, in this experiment of Mr. Hellot’s, do’we ob. 
tain only a fpirit of wine, replete with zther, while none of the 
other produétions appear?. ‘The reafon is a very natural one, and 
very clear. It is this: the potter’s clay containing an earth of that 
kind which we called abforbent, becaufe it poffeffes the property of 
uniting with acids, that earth joins with the vitriolic acid in the mix. 
ture, reduces it to a neutral falt, and thereby prevents its continuing 
to aét upon the fpirit of wine, as is neceffary to the total decompofi- 
tion thereof. 


_ Mr. Hellot fays on this occafion, “* that part of the vitriolic acid 
turning its action on this foluble earth or bole, which it finds in the 
potter’s clay, ceafes to act on the inflammable principle of the fpirit 
of wine; that, confequently, as there is not an immediate and conti- 
uous combination of thefe two fubftances, neither a refig nor a bitu- 
men can refult therefrom. This is fo true, that a great part of the 
oil of vitriol may be afterwards recovered from the potter’s clay as 
colourlefs as when it was firft ufed,”’ 


Mr. Hellot makes ufe of the following method for procuring the 
zether from the acid vinous fpirit obtained by this diflillation, ** You 
amuft, fayshe, put all this liquor into a glafs body, made of one piece 
with its head: pour upon it, through the hole in the upper-part’ of 
the head, twice or thrice as much well-water, the hardeft to the tafte, 
and the moft impregnated with gypfum, that can be got. - Very pure 
wfater, he obferves, produces much lefs zther. 


‘* If the vinous acid fpirit have fuch a fulphureous fmell, as to c+ 
eafion a fufpicion, that it contains 2 little too much of a volatile vitrio- 
lic acid, you maft add to the water two or three drachms of falt of 
‘pot-afh, to abforb that acid; and then diftil with a Jamp-heat. 


«* While any true xther remains in the mixture, you will fee it 

afcend like a white pillar iffuing from the midi of the liquor, and 
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tonfiting of an infinite number of air bubbles, inexpreffibly fmall. 
Nothing feems to condenfe in the cavity of the head, which always 
; remains clear, without any vifible humidity. The gutts which light 
3 on the fides of the receiver, inftead of forming a net-work thereon, 
as {pirit of wine doth when it is a little aqueous, {pread to the breadth 
of two inches or more, when they confiit of true ether. 
! 
| 


«« As foon as you perceive this track begin to grow confiderably 
narrower, the fire muft be put oat: for what rifes afterwards will 
be mixed with water, and communicate that fault’ to the ether already 
collected in the receiver. 


* Then pour this #thereai liquor into a long bottle, and add to 
it an equal quantity of well-water. Shake the bottle; the liquor will 
become milky, and the true ether will inflantly feparate, float upon 
the water, and mix no more with it. Separate it then by a fiphon, 
and keep it ina glafs bottle, fhut clofe with a glafs ftdpple.”” 


a . o > . - . . . 2 
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A Treatife on the Medicinal Qualities of Bath-Waters, in three 
Parts, Se. By J. N. Stevens, MZ. D. of Bath, and Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 8vo. 38. 6d. Hitch, &c. 





formance to the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt, (in which the Au- 

or affures him, ‘ that it is not to the fecretary of ftate that 

‘ this defires to be accepted’) is followed by as curious a pre- 
face, wherein this Fellow and Doétor repeats the titles of the 
three heads or divifions of his work from his title-page; as 
preachers fornetimes repeat their texts, the deeper to imprint 
them on the attention and memory of their audience. He tells 
us, ‘that if one gentleman, who has wrote -a practical eflay’ 
) © on the ufe of thefe waters, bad been a little more given to 
* writing, the world might have been fomewhat the wifer for 
* the books that have been writ on this fubject.? Which feems 
to charge this unnamed gentleman with not underftanding, or 
not making his readers underftand, the books wrote even by 
others on this fubje&t, for want of being more given to writing 
himfelf. This propofition, which’ furpaffes our ‘penetration a 
little, demonftrates however to us, that a man ‘tnay be fuffi- 
ciently given to writing, to whom writing, in‘a liberal fenfe, ig 
not given at all. | rs aes . 


But as-ufefal knowlege has. undoubtedly’ an intrinfic ya- 
lue, independent of elegant,-writing, or ,expreffion, we find 
our Author profefles to deal.abundantly in it, By informing Us, 
among many ather recommendations of his work, ¢ that he has 
¥ Gifcovered the nature and qualities of thefe waters, from ex- 

ba * periments 


| A‘ extraordinary and unpermitted dedication of this per- 
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‘ periments made at the pump-head, and by their effeéts on the. 
¢ animal humours when in motion.’ We imagined at firt 
from the latter part of this affertion, that this phyfician had di. 
ther difcovered fome living and tranfparent fubje& to receive 
thefe waters, and thence to exhibit all the diverfities of con. 
fiftence, motion, and colour, that fhould refult to the animal 
humours from that commixture ; or that he had applied the in- 
genious Mr. Rackftrow’s figure for exhibiting the circulation of 
the humours between the mother and the foetus to this purpofe : 
until we difcerned, on a farther perufal, that our Author only. 
meant by this, what he is pleafed to call his philofophical ac- 
count or explanation of the operation of thefe waters. 


The preface goes on to lament the difcouragement that men 
of merit meet with in thefe kingdoms; a deplorable cafe, 
indeed! in which the Doéor will be cordially joined by a few 
millions of affociates, He pathetically complains of the prefer- 
ente which a worthlefs perfon (who he affirms knows no more 
of his profeffion, than a cuckow underftands finging by note) 
fhall find to the legitimate$ fon,of A“{culapius, with one of whom 
at leaft our Author has contfacted an infeparable conneétion, 
though, as it feems, upon a fuperficial intimacy. He adds, *he 
© is under no concern how this work, which has coft hith a 
© great deal of trouble,” and us a_ little * will be received | 
‘ the generouss part of mankind, as he has done his beft,’ (no 
immodeft confeffion) and concludes his preface by avowing the 
merit of his work, and affuring his readers, ‘ that if he was ever 
“ to be afflicted with any of the diforders wherein he recom- 
¢ mends thefe waters, he would immediately comply with the 
‘ direétions he has laid down for ufing thefe waters ; and fhould 
‘ notgoubt of getting relief, bothto his own advantage and re- 
« putation, as expeditioufly as the ‘nature of the diftemper, and 
« the neceffity of. concomitant circumftances. would, permit?’ 
To which, in our Author’s behalf, we add, no unbenevolent, 
Amen; fice, as this certainly evidences the Doétor’s own con- 
vi¢tion of the efficacy of his practice, it only remains, in order 
to demonftrate the fame to the world, for him to give himfelf 
fucceflively each of the. difeafes * which he enumerates, as fo 
great an adept furely may, (every ordinary Doctor being able to 
give a fever, when it is not wanted) and then to cure himfelf 
by the very practice he recommends, which muft eftablith it and 
him againft all Doctors and Critics whatfoever. A phyfician 1s 
often judicioufly preferred for having been afflicted with the pa- 
tient’s ‘difeafe ; and to give arid remove one at’pleafure, muft 
argue the agent not only a mafter,’ but even a proprietor of it, 


' *°Or 4i/:, as he generally calls them. 
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and realize fuch difeales, in all fubje@s within his reach, into 
fo many chattles and emoluments to himfelf. 


The firft part of this work profefles to treat of the nature and 
ualities, by which Dr. Stevens only means the contents of 
ook: eaters. Having fpecified the effeéts of the infufion of 
galls, and fome of the ufual criteria, on the waters from the 
pump, and two days after they have been drawn; and of {pirit 
of vitriol, and fome other liquids, on the refiduum after eva- 
poration, he takes an opportunity of faying of Dr. Lucas, who 
feems to have lectured on thefe waters at Bath, ‘ That he fhall 
* always confefs, that he (Dr. Lucas) has difcovered more of 
‘ the nature and qualities of thefe waters, than ever were known 
‘ before,’-—though our Author immediately adds,—* But this 
¢ gentleman muft not take it ill, if we correct him where he 
« deviates from truth, and prove our affertions from réafon and 
¢ experience.’ ‘This correction, we find, he repeatedly admi- 
nifters afterwards to his applauded Dr. Lucas, by faying, < let 
‘ Ephraim follow his idols, we will follow truth,’ p.31. ‘I 
$ believe our Lecturer is miftaken in this particular, or elfe he 
© vainly imagined it,’ p. 58,59. ‘ We may reafonably con- 
© clude, our late Leturer is miftaken in this particular, or per- 
© haps it was an overfight-of his,” p.67. Now if Dr. Stevens 
finds fo many accafions of repréhending his beft inveftigator of 
‘thefe waters before the prefent treatife appeared, it is eafy to 
pronounce to whom Dr. Lucas’s laurels muft devolve, and 
who, of courfe, muft be the unparalleled analyfer of Bath- 
water :—and yet it ftill feems probable, that even this plain 
confequence may difpofe different Readers to judge very 
differently of Dr. Stevens’s fufficience on this topic.—Finally, 
from ‘his refearches in this firft part, he affirms, there is no ful- 
phur, nitre, nor alkaline fait, which fome former analyfers have 
fuppofed, in thefe waters ; but aflerts them ¢o confift of, 1. A 
fimple water heated about twenty-two degrees above the blood 
of a man in a healthful ftate. 2. A volatile vitriolic -fteel, 
whofe quantity is uncertain, 3. An abforbent earth, about 
fourteen grains and an haifto a quart. 4. A fmall quantity of 
‘more fixed chalybeat particles, the quantity unknown. And 


‘laftly, of fea-falt, about fifteen grains and an half to a quart. . 


‘We find, upon looking into the learned and accurate Dr. 
‘Rutty’s methodical fynopfis of mineral waters, that after his 
‘having digefted the beft Writers on Bath-waters, and moft pro- 
‘bably analyfed them himfelf, he makes their contents to be, *a 
*,calcarious and marly earth ; an ochre and marine falt ; a little 
© calcarious nitre; a Eas vitrioli; adittle bitumen, and fome pit- 
© tance of fulphur ; though this laft is not capable of being dif- 
* tinétly exhibited, as in the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, but 
be’ Bb 3 * only 
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* only found er to the terreftrial, ochr@ous, and faling 
© parts,’ p. 598. e have fpecified the difference of thefe 
analyfes, that our Readers may prefer which they chufe, accord. 
ing to their eftimation of the different analyfers: obferyin 
however, that if the experiments have been equally accurate, 
and all thefe principles have been found at different times, it 
will follow, that the contents of thefe waters may fometimes 
vary in their qualities; as it is evident, from the accounts of 
diferent inveftigators, they fometimes do. in their quantities, 
and in their proportions to each other. On which occafion we 
muft refer to the candid inference which Dr. Rutty makes, 
from the refiduum of Nevil-Holt water’s turning fyrup of violets, 
in one fpecimen red, and in another green; and from a few 
other diverfities occurring in repeated trials. His words are 
thefe: * Hence Authors may learn to come to a better tem 

* with one another, with regard to fuch accounts of the refule 
© of ‘the fame experiments, as may appear to contradi& each 
€ other ; which may happen to be the cafe, not through infin- 
© cerity, but fram the diverfity that there may be in the fubje& 
© on which they work.’ Meth. Synop. p. 299. Neither is it diffi. 
cult for any naturalift to conceive the contingence of different 
fubterraneous caufes, which may effect fuch a variety in the 
temperature and crafis of any mineral waters. ' 


The fecond part of this performance profefles to treat © of the 
$ yarious difeafes in which thefe waters may be fuccefsfully ufed ; 
$ the caufes of thofe difeafes; and the operation of thefe waters 
¢ on the animal humours and fibres, philofophically explained,* 
And here, as our Author not unreafonably fuppofes that the 
Bath- waters, when cold, may be ufed in difeafes, wherein they 
might prove prejudicial, when juft drawn from their fource; as 
they are, by ftanding, deprived of their heat and volatile ingre- 
dients (which, by the way, are perhaps not their leaft efficacious 
principles) ; and as he fuppofes the waters of the hot and crofs 
baths may be ufed in various difeafes, in which that of the King’s 
bath would be prejudicial,—therefore he propofes, 1. To point 
out the difeafes in which the King’s bath-water may be uled 
internally, when juft drawn from its fource, 2. Thofe in which 
it will be neceflary to add bathing in it. 3. The difeafes that 
may be relieved by the jnternal ule of the crofs and hot bath- 
waters. 4. Thofe in which it will be neceflary to add bathing te 
them. And, 5. The difeafes in which they may be ufed when cold, 
Such precautians feem neceflary, and are methodical enough. 


The Door proceeds to give a detail of near thirty 
(lifeafes, to which thefe waters are applicable; his very ge 
neral method of introducing each being. —* The next dif- 
¢ cafe I fhall point out----or defcribe--~-treat of---or----takeino- 
tee 
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€ tice of? The reiteration of thefe fet introductions of diftem- 
pers; naturally reminded us of the formal and vociferous addrefs 
of a raree-fhew, or puppet-fhew man, to his auditors, on his 
bringing on any new figure or fcenein his reprefentation. This 
perhaps was a very coarfe fubftitute to theantient chorus, and is 
comprized in fuch a fhort form of fpeech, as 2 parrot, of lefs 
capacity than the famous one commemorated by Mr. Locke, 
might eafily be taught—The difeafes, having thus prefented 
their ufual titles to the Reader, are immediately attended by their 
definitions, as our regulating author terms them; which, inftead 
of containing any thing effential or peculiar to each difeafe, con- 
fifts, very generally, in mentioning only its locality or limitation. 
Thus the definition of a lofs of appetite, which feems to manifeft 
itfelf, is * adifeafe very well known to the perfons that come 
¢ from the very hot climates.’ A weaknefs of digeftion is defined 
—‘ to be very well known to the inhabitants of Great Britain 
¢ and Ireland.’——T he bilious cholic, * adifeafe very well known 
¢ to all the inhabitants of Europe.’ What is thejaundice? De- 
finition—* A difeafe very well known to all people on this part 
‘ of the globe.’ Irregularities and obftruétions of the menjes, 
and the hyfteric paffion, are defined,—‘ to be very well known. 
* to moft of the female fex ;’ and fterility, * a difeafe very com- 
¢ mon to the females of this and the neighbouring kingdoms, par- 
€ ticularly to thofe of figure and quality.” Now as Dr. Stevens 
was defining here by limitation and particularity, he ought not 
to have omitted the peculiar frequency of this fame difeafe to the 
moft communicative part of the fex, who think it no difeafe, but 
anadvantage. And to havedone with fuch definitions, as he ad- 
mits are known to moft others as well as to himfelf, the leprofy 
is defined to be ‘ a difeafe well known in all places of the habita- 
© ble world that we have yet heard of.” We do not chufe to 
indulge any farcaftical reflection on this head, as it may be thought 
knowlege and candour ig fome to know, and to acknowlege in 
print, how much people in general are not ignorant of. 


To the definition of difeafes fucceed their caufe or caufes, 
often the more immediate ones; and thefe generally fuch as 
have been fuppofed by many former medical authors, though 
fome of them may have been. controverted by others. But as 
this part may be confidered, upon the whole, as collected from 
common medical reading, without any improvement, we fhall 
fay nothing’ further of it. 


To the caufes of difeafes, fucceeds the author’s treatment of 
them ; and this is frequently blended with his theory,which will 
not always appear fatisfactory tohis medical Readers. Indeed, to 
be juft to him, he modeftly confefles, in one diftemper (the 
hyfteric paffion). he does not conceive it fufficiently himfelf. 
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For, having affumed, that he had pointed out the caufe of fea 
veral of thé moft oppreffive fymptoms of this difeafe, he adds: 
< We muft now return to our fubject propofed, i.e. to explain 
€ the reafons how and why the Machinulz of the nerves are put 
‘ upon thefe convulfive motions in all cafes where they fuffer 
‘ any obftructions, relaxations, or aré let down beneath their 
““natural ftandard: But now I am almoft at my ae plus ultra, 
© this opens to my view fuch a perplexing fcene, that I can fcarce 
“ tell where to begin, or what foundation to build my ftruure 
* upon: [take care of a * ba/ele/s one, dear Doctor] However, 
© I will do my beft to explain the thing propofed, &c.’ p. 106, 
107: and indeed it would puzzle the wifeit of us to do more. 
Having foon after obferved, ‘ that the brain is the index of 
© the nerves, the fame as the heart is of the arteries’—and havin 
prefumed upon a great analogy between hyfteric paroxyfms id 
intermitting fevers, he obferves of the laft, * that the wicid blood 
‘ ftagnating in any of the capillary veffels of the body, or indeed 
< in the larger veilels, will increafe the quantity of this fluid 
© in thofe that remain unobftructed ; upon which the heart will 
© receive a greater quantity of this fluid than the arteries would 
« charge upon it, under when the veflels are all pervious, and 
© the body in health.’ 109, 110. Our Author continues to do 
bis beft with the hyfteric paffion, by informing us, if it be infor- 
mation, that * In this convulfive ftruggle of the animal organs, 
© the machinule of every fibre of the body are always drawn 
over each other, and confequently greatly beyond their fpheres_ 
of contact; which, upon their receffion, fall not diredlly in 
their proper fpaces, but are drawn down beyond their fpheres 
of contact, in proportion to their elevation, according to the. 
nature of all elaftic bodies.’ And further, * That in thefe 
violent convulfive motions, which attend this dreadful difeafe, 
the machinulz let go thefe contacts in which they ftand dur- 
ing the convulfions in the ftill fits, and are violently affected 
¢ with divers retrogade motions, &c.’ 111, 112,113. Nowto 
allthis, and to a great deal very like it, (which this Author per- 
haps fuppofes deduced from the genuine laws of nature, or 'mat- 
fer and motion, expreffions of which he is deeply enamoured) 
though it is poflible he may have affixed fome conceptions 
and meaning of his own, we fear he will impart very little theo- 
retical illumination or ‘praétical inference to his moft intelligent. 
readers ; but appear to fuch rather to blunder about a meaning, 
than to have attained any ‘precife or ufeful one. ‘The misfor- 
tune jies in Dr. Stevens’s attempting to account for all the ap- 
pearances of a furprifing nervous affection, to the inveftigation 
ef which he was confcioufly unequal. The ingenious and learn- 
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ed Dr, Willis was only entertainingly wild in his fanciful ac- 
counts of fuch: the ingenuous‘Sydenham more judicioufly ac- 
knowleged his ignorance of them. 


It remains, in order to proceed fomewhat analytically with 
this analyfer, to mention his praétice in thofe difeafes for which 
he recommends Bath-waters: and as this conftitutes ¢he moft 
material part.of his book, it is his felicity, that it feems by, no 
means the moft exceptionable. There is fome communicative- 
nefs in his informing us, as clearly as he can, of all he knows; 
and fome humility in exhibiting the limitation of it. His purg- 
ing evacuants, in all the difeafes he enumerates, are but two or 
three at the moft ; his other prefcriptions confift of fuch in 
dientts as are generally deemed efficacious; and if the whole are 
few, though very often tranfcribed at lengthto extendthis practical 
‘part, we are to confider them but as preparatives or auxiliaries to 
his great. ftaple, Bath-water, which muft be fuppofed as prin- 
cipally effecting the cure. But while we regard with candour, 
and even with fome tendernefs, this part of the Doétor’s per- 
formance, on which his fubfiftence may confiderably depend, our 
averfion to cavil fhould not prevent us from noting a crudity, that 
may, fomé time or other, be of bad confequence to a patient, 
or to himfelf; which is, his concluding, that it is impoffible for 
any medicine-to act efficacioufly upon the human calculus, until 
it firft deftroys the texture of the blood and juices, and then dif- 
folves or ulcerates the kidnies; becaufe, forfooth, the ftone is 
harder than any of thefe. This falfe conclufion muft refult 
from no fmall ignorance in chemiftry, and from never confi- 
dering the relation of different menftruums to different fubftances. 
Crude mercury and even fallad oil will diflolve lead, but never 
corrode the bladder containing them. His cenfure of his Name- 
fake’s ithonthriptic on this occafion,(efpecially fince the improve- 
ments of it by the late Doétors, Hartley, Jurin, and others) 
might have been omitted by him with great prudence and de- 
cency. ‘That it may have been fometimes abufed or mifapplied 
is not improbable; but this is no juft impeachment of it. In- 
deed this gentleman is too apt to indulge himfelf in being amazed 
at the mifconduét, as he judges it, of his regular brethren at 
Bath ; and he fhould, on that account, be particularly cautious of 
publithing any thing, that may intitle them to be amazed in 
their turn. 


The third and laft part of this book profefles to * teach the 

‘ method of preparing the body for the reception of thefe waters, 
¢ and the method of ufing them internally and externally.’ . And 
as we may fuppofe this to be the fame, or nearly the fame, prac- 
tice 
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tice with that of moft phyficians at Bath, we think it unnece 
fary to make any citation from it. 


Thus have we finifhed with the matter, or medical part, of 
Dr. Stevens’s treatife on Bath-waters, in which we obferve, y 
on the whole, feveral wifhful aimings at knowlege, and’confj- 
derable induftry ftruggling with, if not againft, nature: and 
there being fome appearance of a liberal ambition in the conten- 
tion, though it is up-hill, we with the Doétor heartily fuccefs, 
as the health of many fhould concur to the eftablifhment 
of one. But as this gentleman feems, by his fecond Effay, (fo 
immediately after his treatife on the difeafes of the head and 
neck) to have determined on the profeffion of an author, in one 
branch at Jeaft; and fince his manner, as fuch, comes as fully 
within our cognizance as his matter, he will allow us to admo- 
nifh him a little in regard to thefe prerequifites which are ex 
dient at leaft, if not wholly indifpenfable, to that inftruétion of 
others, to which he has manifefted a great difpofition at leaft, 
And this we attempt the rather, as he calls the prefent treatife 
his early labours ; and as we muft affent, in this refpe&, to the 
judgment of a modern writer, where he fays; ‘ Though itis 
* not really neceflary for a phyfician to have all the flowers of an 
“ orator, nor the critical correctnefs of a philologift ; “yet, to ap- 
< pear with the leaft fuitable dignity, he fhould be qualified with 
€ fufficient reafon and erudition to write (if he muft needs write) 
“ with perfpicuity at leaft; and fhould have fuch an inti 
¢ with his own language, efpecially where he affects to meddle 
¢ with Latin, as to make him grammatical and above contempt.’ 
We have therefore the pleafure of obferving in the firft place, that, 
as one prerequifite to writing above contempt, our author’s or- 
thography in this work is, in fome places, an amendment of 
that in his former ; though he ftill conftantly infifts on vicid and 
vicidity in moft pages of this book, which, to fay no more on 
this head, is a moft vicious {pelling, or Kakography. Wehope 
too, as a proof of his future progrefé in the rudiments of litera- 
ture, thatin his next public exercife, (for which he feems to re- 
ferve the fruitful and diverting fubje& of fterility, fee p. 98.) he 
will fhew himfelf a mafter of the firft concord, or agreement of 
the nominative cafe and the verb in number and perfon, which 
he has failed to do in fome of his prefent pages: .in expec- 
tation of which amendment, we fupprefs feveral hundred in- 
{tances of this great fault, or difcord. And we have the greater 
reafon to hope he wil] not forget this rule, as our adjectives 
having no different terminations for number or gender; and 
moft of our fubftantives, except fuch as ferve to diftinguith the 
fexes, haying either no gender, or being of the neuter, make it 


geo difficult for him to offend, in Englifh, againf the cna 
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of the adjective and fubftantive; whence indeed he has luckily 
avoided it. He is not altogether fo happy ‘in a proper applica- 
tion of relatives to their antecedents, which generally referring 
to brutes and inanimate things, who to perfons; but we find 
‘ perfons which bathe,’ p.74. * hyfterical women which * labour,” 
p. 114. There occur befides feveral other faults in the regimen 
of our Janguage: we have hinted at one in the dedication: and 
we aretold, p.g7. ‘ We fhould not lay all the blame for this 
(i, e. fterility) to the females.’ We read, p. 74. of ‘ noxious 
¢ humours hanging thereon;’ (i.e. on the ftomach) ‘ and we 
© fhould apprehend they would be apt to fall thereof,’ —of * gro/s 
¢ particles of difolved fluids thrown thereon,’ (i.e. on the vellels) 
p. 75. which can only ftrictly correfpond to one veffel, as there- 
on can point but to a fingle my any .other expreffions oc- 
cur too, that are quite unufual in our language, deprefling it be- 
low the moft ruftic idiom ; and a phyfician in print ought to re- 
fiect, that the vehicle fhould be as palatable as is contlhent with 
the efficacy of the dofe ; and that a propriety of expreffion adapt- 
ed to the fubject will refemble thofe vehicles, which are grateful 
auxiliaries to the remedy. Very ferioufly, people. of the beft 
reflection will find it difficult to conceive, that any perfon who, 
in a learned profeffion, manifefts an ignorance of his mother- 
tongue, in which he daily converfes, fhould attain an eflential 
knowlege of difeafes, and a certain method of curing or miti- 

ting them, in their utmoft complexity and extent, Thefe con- 

erations, we hope, will induce this Author, (who feems to 
have naufeated our friendly prefcription againft publifhing) to 
avail himfelf of thefe few ftri€tures, and to avoid all fuch dire& 
treafon againft the dignity of our language in his next Effay ; 
fince the utmoft compliment we can honeftly make him on the 
writing of this, is—Quam bene non fcribis! But fhould he fail 
to amend by this prefcription, we ¢an only advife him to apply 
himfelf to the difcovery of fome mineral water, that-may prove 
as prevalent againft a particular cacoethes, as he fuppofes Bath- 
waters in a cachexy : when, after having perfectly cured him- 
felf, as already hinted, we can confcientioufly recommend him 
a multitude of patients in the fame way, to the prefervation of 
their own {mall credit, to our particular peace, and to the pub- 
lic repofe and emolument.. And this we fhall alfo gratefully do, 
in acknowlegement of his kindly referring us to Pope’s eflay on 
criticifm, (which we have rebels confulted) to qualify us the 
better for this furvey of his treatife on Bath- waters, 


¥ * Our Father which art, &c.’ may foflibly be referred to, in 
defence of this folecifm; but we are confidering what the prefent 
idiom of our language is, not what it 2s écen. K 
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The po/thumeus Works of Dr. Thomas Parnell, late archdeacop 
of Clogher ; containing Poems moral and divine, and on Varitnis 
other fubjeé?s. 8vo, 5s. Johnfton. 


H ESE works are introduced by a brief’ but ill-wrote 

face, in which the Editor Beischel a receipt from Deah 
Swift to Benjamin Everard, Efq; for four ftitch’d volutnés 
in MS. of the late Dr. Parnell’s writings, to prove 'that 
thefe which he now publifhes are the genuine produ@tions of that 
ingenious Writer. However this may operate with the 
Reader, thofe who are curious and critical will ‘foon difcern, 
that the prefent colle€tion contains a great number of verfés. in- 
ferior in elegance, perfpicuity, and correétnefs to thofe publifh- 
ed by Dr. Parnell in his life-time. Neverthelefs, as the facul- 
ties of fome men differ confiderably from themfelves, at ‘if- 
ferent periods, and in different fituations of life *, there are fiffi- 
cient remains as we fay, of antiquated beauties, in this col- 
le&tion, to make it not very improbable, that Dr. Parnell tiie 
be the author, though it certainly contains many fuch ble- 
mifhes, (and even very grofs faults) as do not occur in ‘his 
former writings. His advancing years, and his probable retire- 
ment from court, on the eftablifhment of the prefent illuftriots 
family, might naturally concur to difpofe his mufe to the choite 
of fcriptural and religious fubjects, on which this volume is chiefly 
employed, making her prefer Wifdom to Wit, Grace ‘to the 
Graces to whom he formerly facrificed, and Piety to Brilliarice, 
There flows, notwithftanding, through the prefent collection’ 
general facility and fmoothnefs of verfification ; though not with- 
out fome reptile and even profaic lines. Neither can we complain 
of the author’s want of imagination, but rather of his indulging 
and fpinning it out into fuch fubtle and evanefcent films, as ren- 
der him oftener obfcure, and confequéntly unpleafing, than 
readers of a tolerable conception could wifh. ~ His expreffion, 
though eafy upon the whole, and not feldom aptand beautiful, 
is neverthelefs unequal ; and fometimes, in our appreheénfion, 
too humble for his fubjeéts : though if is poffible, that, to a pat- 
ticular frame of mind, a plaincls, and even poverty of expreffion, 
may affume the appearance of real fublimity. However, inftead 
of pretending to obtrude our judgment on our readers, we fhall 
cite a few paflages, and fubmit a few reflexions on them, whence 
they may deduce their own. | 


In the poem called Moses, after God has fwore to that le- 
giflator, that fuch and fuch of the murmuring I{raelites fhould 
* m4 diftingvithed Corneille, by his works, Into the young, middle- 


vged, and the old ; and preferred him in his middle-age, 
never 
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never arrive at the promifed land, the poet fays, in his own 


perfon. 
I'll think him [Mofes] now retir’d to public care, 
While.night in pitchy plumes flides foft in air, 
I'll think him giving what the guilty fleep, 
To thoughts where forrow glides and numbers weep, 
Sad thoughts of woes that reign where fuch prevail, 
And man’s fhort life, though not fo fhort as frail. 
Within this circle for his inward eyes, 
He bids the fading low creation rife, 
And ftrait the train of mimick fenfes brings 
The dufky thapes of tranfitory things, 
Thro’ sere fhades the vifions feem to range, 
They to flourifh, and they feem to change 3 
A moon decreafing runs the filent fky, 
And fickly birds on moulting feathers fly, 
Men walking count their days of blefling o’er, 
The bleffings vanifh, and the tale’sno more ; 
Still hours‘of nightly watches fteal away, 
Big waters roll, green blades of grafs decay ; 
Then all the penne: fhades, by juft degrees, 
Grow faint in protpetta and go off with thele: 
But while the affeéting notions pafs along, 
He chufes fach as beit adorn his fong,——— 


Now, tho’ retir’d to publick care is a very unufual expreffion, 
while retir’d from it is common and unexceptionable, let us fup- 
pofe it for once pardonable, as we may fay retiyed to his fudies, 
&c, yet what reader will comprehend at once (which indeed we 
did not) the meaning of the third and fourth lines of this paflage, 
and what that whet is, which the guilty fleep, and Motes gives 
to thoughts where forrow glides ? 8c. but when they have difcover- 
ed that what to be the hours, which the guilty fleep, who have 
caufe, and have been imagined, to fleep lefs than the guiltlefs, 
what is to be made of this circle for bis inward eyes, 1.7. except 
it be the /ad thaughts and the fbort life of man mentioned in the 
preceding lines? And when this is- fuppofed, the readers, who 
can difcover as much reafon, or even intelligible imagery, as 
rhyme and metre in the whole paflage, will havea fuperior pene- 
tration to ours. « We may conceive indeed in general, that our 
Author meant to fignify the melancholy ruminations of Mofes, 
on the unhappy ftate of his murmuring countrymen ; ‘and to de- 
lineate that humble frame of his mind, which difpofed him to 
contemplate only the weaknefs and mifery of human nature, 
preparatory to his deprecating the wrath of God on a difobedient 
people, in his enfuing fupplication, But by the-trainof mimick 
Jenfes bringing the dufky foapes of tranfitory things; by the decreaf- 
ing moon, moulting birds, &ci &c. we are tather induced’to — 
ayy poie 
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fe Mofes dreaming than meditating: and though our Author’ 
Siealen here might poffibly be, to afford his readers fome cons 
ception of the vifions of the prophets, and fuch holy men as were 
occafionally favoured with extraordinary revelations ; yet even 
upon this fuppofition, or rather conjecture, his manner and ex. 
preflion are too remote and obfcure: we read zenigmas inftead 


of defcription or fentiment ; and delving for treafure, we difcover ' 


but uncertain phantoms. 


The fongs of Moses and DezorAd are vetfify’d in the fe. 
cond and third poems of this work, which have their names 


fixed; and here the Englifh may of courfe be prefumed to ‘rife: 


with the original ; though it may be doubted whether Dr. Lowth, 
or any adept in Hebrew poetry, will find the verfion an improve- 
ment of the text. 


The following verfes (though not compleatly filed) from 
HANNAH, the fourth poem, are much more intelligible than 
thofe already cited. Piety and Reafon walk hand in hand thro’ 
them; and the illuftrating image at the conclufion, though 
taken from a puerile amufement, is picturefque, apt, and moral, 


Neglecting man, forgetful of thy ways, 
Nor owns thy, care, nor thinks of giving praife ; 
But from himfelf his happinefs derives, 
And thanks his wifdom, when by thine he thrives 3 
His limbs at eafe in foft repofe he {preads, 
Bewitch'd with vain delights on flow’ry beds, 
And while his fenfe the fragrant breezes kifs, 
He meditates a waking dream of Dblifs, 
He thinks of kingdoms, and their crowns are near, 
He thinks of glories, and their rays appear ; 
He thinks of Beau igs, and a lovely face 
Serenely fmiles in ev’ry taking grace ; 

- He thinks of Ricues, and their heaps arife, 
Difplay their glittering forms and fix his eyés; 
Thus drawn with pleafures in a charming view, 
Rifing he reaches and would fain purfue. 

But ftill the fleeting fhadows mock his care, 
And ftill his fingers grafp at yielding air: 
Whate’er our tempers, as their comforts, want, 
Tt is not man’s to take, but God’s to grant. 

If then, ‘perfifting in the vain defign, . 
We look for blifs without an help divine, 

We ftill may fearch, and fearch without relief, 
Nor only want a blifs, but find a grief. 

‘Fhat fuch conviction may to fight appear, 

~ Sit down, ye fons of men, fpeétators here, 
Behold a fcene upon. your folly wrought, 

And let. this lively fcene inftruct the thought, 
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Boy, blow the pipe until the bubble rife, 
Then caft it off to float upon the fkies, 
Still {well its fides with breath.———O beauteous frame ! 
It grows, it fhines, be now the World thy name, 
Methinks creation forms itfelf within, 
The men, the towns, the birds, the trees are feen, 
The fkies above prefent an azure fhow, 
Amd lovely verdure paints an earth below. 
I'll wind myfelf in this delightful fphere, 
And live a thoufand years of nleslare there, 
Roll’d up in bliffes, which around me clofe, 
And now regal with thefe, and now with thofe, 
Falfe hope, but falfer words of joy, faregvell, 
You’ve rent the lodging where I meant to dwell, 
My bubble’s burft, my profpetts difappear, 
And leave behind a moral and a tear. 


The poem entitled Davin, affords the Englith bard many 
opportunities of varying his ftyle, according to the different 
fubjeét, and the different circumftances of the divine and royal 
Poet, when he wrote his different pfalms. Herein. are thort. 
verfions of the 23d, and of the 104th pfalm, with clofer con- 
tractions of many others. A great number, and even many 
feries of good verfes are included in this poem; and if Dr. 
Parnell had happily fhifted his metre and rhyme in this long 
piece, as we may fuppofe David has done fometimes in. the 
book of pfalms, the variety muft have, been appofite, as well as 
agreeable, by relieving us from the continual monotony of the 
Englifh heroic, or long meafure. 


The following 1eprefentation ‘of the hour of death, is not 
only affe€tingly moral and picturefque, but more poetically fi- 
nithed than many other paflages in this performance, 


There is an hour, ah! who that hour attends? . .. . 
When man, the gilded vanity, defcends,. . 
When foreign force, or, wafte of inward heat, ~ 
Conftrain the foul to leave ‘its antient feat ; 

When banifh’d beauty from her empire flies, 
And with a languifh leaves the foarkiin eyes; 

When foft’ning mufic, and perfuafion fail, 

And all the charms that in the tongue prevail ; 

When fpirits ftop their courfe, when nerves unbrace, 
And outward aétion and perception ceafe : ra 
*Tis then the poor deform’d remains fhall be, 

That naked fkeleton, we /eem'd to fee. 


That is, in a preceding vifion.or contemplation. “And here we 
fhall only obferve, that /pirits and merves, without the definite. 
particle, the, prefixed, appear to coincide Jefs with the ftyle of 
ferious or fublime poetry; and grave numbers, than with lighter 
fubjects. 
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fubjeéts, and Hudibraftic verfe. Blemifhes of. this fort are 
too frequently met’ with in thefe poems’; they appear tows a 
confiderable impropriety, and are very oppofite to the terfenefs 
and purity of the Author’s former writings. 


The foregoing extraéts may fuffice for a fpecimen of thefe reli. 
gious poems, With regard to the Doétor’s political. mufe, as he 
was an intimate of Pope’s, and Swift’s, and perhaps preferred 
by the miniftry in the decline of Queen Anne’s: reign, we 
muft not be furprized to find, that neither Marlborough nor 
Eugene are mentioned in his poem on the peace of Utrecht, in 
which Bolingbroke and his affociates are abundantly perfomed 
and white-wafhed. But Time, who leads in Truth to the:con- 
viction of the falfe Hiftorian, is fufficient alfo to manifeft the 
infamous proftitution of poetical talents. In compaffion; how- 
ever, to human frailty, we fhall expofe none of thofe lines, 
which a judicious and friendly editor might have confiftent! 


_ fupprefled’: and not to fuffer our indignation to blind us toDn 


Patnell’s poetical merit, we muft recommend -his poem called 
Flyfium, as exquifitely pretty, and quite worthy of him. «The 
platfuppofes all the fair claflical victims of love to feize on Cu 
pid'in Elyfium, and to be ready to infli& on him the different 
punifhments which had attended their own criminal or ill-fated 
paffions.’ Even Venus joins them, reproaching him with her 
amours with Mars and with mortals ; but while the is feourge 
ing him ‘with ‘her rofychaplet, all the pitying beauties -te 
kent,- and transfer their crimes from him to fate. The 
thought and execution, the diétion and numbers, are happy, 
foft, and elegant : but as this piece is too long for our infertion, 
we. fhall conclude this article (after obferving, that the- work is 
moft incorrectly printed and pointed) with a pretty ode on Mrs. 
Ar. F——— leaving London. This was probably Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor, an acquaintance of Mr. Pope’s, and the Heroine of the 
celebrated Rape of the Lock. 


From town fair Arabella flies, 
The beaux unpowder'd grieve 
The rivers play before her eyes, : 
The breezes foftly breathing rife 
‘The {pring begilis to live. 





Her lovers {wore they muft expire 
Yet quickly find: their eafe, 
For as fhe goes, their flamies retire, 
Love thrives before a nearer fire 
| Biteem by diftanit rays.’ 
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Yet foon the fair one willreturn 
._. When fummer quits the plain. © 
Ye rivers pour the weeping urn, ; 
Ye breezes fadly fighing mourn, 
Ye lovers burn again. 


"Tis conftancy enough in love a ! 
That nature’s fairly fhewn. ~ 
To fearch for more will fruitlefs prove, 
Romances and the turtle dove 
The virtue boat alone. . 





— 


The Life of Erafinus*, 4to. 158. in boards, ‘Whitton and. 
: White... 
HE utility and entertainment of thaighica writing, is | 

fo univerfally felt and acknowléged, ‘that perhaps no other 
; literary pfodudtions ry meet with more general encou~' 
ragement and fucceéfs. | Biography pe fpeaks at once to men’s box 
foms, ahd feems to bethe and moft .effectual way. of 
conveying amufement with inftruétion.. Whatever isipaciaals 
more immediately ftrikes the bulk of mankind ;. andthe exam- 
ples of eminent ab have a ‘influence. over,their 
minds than all the precepts of the and Wife. Men 
may endeavour to impofe.a doctrine upon others, negtitn 
not believe themfelves; but their /:ves 5 fcuk a language, w 
is not fo likely to deceive us. 


The power of imitation is more pted predominant, ‘than is gene- 
rally fuppofed. Even thofe who pa pay regard to what others 
fay, are, in fome meafure, governed by what A onde do. Thus 
we are all eager to pry into pak other’s ations 7" we know that 
the fentiments of mankind have frequently no place but ini the 
head; whereas, in viewing their ives, we feem to grow intie 
mate "with them, and to look into their hearts. 


~ f 
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* In the table of Conrenrs, relied the following enumeration ; 
Book I... The Life ofExasmus.. , tb 
Book IT. Remarks om the Works of Erasmus. 


Book III. Appendix, containing Extra&s from BAAR ®, and 
other Writers. : by 3 


All thefe contents, however, are not to be found i in this volume, 
which, in truth, contains no more than the Life of Exasmus above 
mentioned, as the contents of Book I, 
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As the bufinefs of biographical writing, however; confifts 
principally in the art of compiling, the feeming facility of theiem- 
ployment, has induced many laborious drones to commence 
biographers, who have neither been bleft. with genius, tafte, or 
Jearning.. They have collected materials without difcernment 
put them together without order, and commented upon theo 
without judgment. | 


Thefe induftrious drudges, equal to»any fatigue’themfelves, 
feem to imagine that their readers can never be’tired. Their 
writings'are like old women’s ftories, in which we do not’ lofe 
a fingle How dye da? They, no doubt, think it the office’of a 
faithtul hiftorian, not to omit the moft trivial anecdote; and 
they often infult our patience with tedious relations, as unin- 
terefting as if they were to acquaint ws—-That on fith ‘ahs hour, 
of fuch a day, in fuch a year, the Hero of their eridlefs tale fat 
down, to pair his nails, pam 


: , Brae er 
» To fuch heavy compilers, whofe unwearied pains conftititte all 
their merit, we would recommend an admirable reflection of Afon- 
tefquitu’s. * Il nes agit pas de faire lire,’ fays he, * mais de faire 
“.penfer. It ought motto be a Writer’s concern to make us 
vead, but to make us reflect. 7 


“But when we’ fpeak of the Author ‘of the work now before 
Us, Jum primtin ex ilorum excerpemus numero. His abilities‘are 
certainly équal to the tafk he has undertaken; and the work, 


When complete, will, no doubt, be’a valuable prefent to ‘the 
Learned. 


_« Several writers have been employed in colleéting the particu- 
Jars.of the life of Erafmus, fuch as Rhenanus, Merula,Sehri- 
werius, Mercerus, &c. with others of later date, as Le Clerc, 
Bayle, Knight, &c. Erafmus himfelf likewife, has obliged us with 
an account, probably the moft authentick, in a letter to his dear 
friend Conradus Goclenius: but Le Clerc’s is generally moft 
efteemed, and indeed contains the fubftance of the ret; To 
this Writer, our Author acknowleges his obligations, with 
~admirable-candour and franknefs. | 


© Le Clerc,’ fays hes. § whilft he was concerned in publifhing 

* an edition of the Works of Erafmus_at Leyden, drew up his 
‘ life, in French, colleéted principally from ‘his ‘letters, and in- 
© ferted it in the Bibliotheque Choifie, and had the pleafure to find 
* that it was favourably received by the public. It is fo per- 
* formed, in the main, that I-could not hope to do jit.io a bet- 
_*.ter manner,.and was not inclined to do it in another manner.’ 


*-“Opr Author eonfeflés, that Le Clerc’s account is the ground- 
work on which he has built; but he takes notice that he hasmade 
continual 
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continual additions, not only with relation to the hiftory of thofe 
days, but to the life of Erafmus. 


In the preface he likewife makes an’ apology to his Englifh 
Readers, for the large quantity of Latin diftributed up and down 
in the notes. « * As I have endeavoured,’ fays he, ¢ in the greater 
© part of this book, to give,my Englifh Readers inftruétion and 
¢ entertainment, they muft alfo give me leave.to have more 
‘ extenfive views, and to write for the Learned, and for ftu- 


© dents; who, if they carefully perufe thefe citations, will have 


fome obligation.to me,. and find their time and pains well em- 
© ployed. 


The notes indeed contain abundance of curious matter for the 
entertainment of the Literati; who are greatly obliged to our 
Author for the pains he has taken in the colle&tion: we mutt ob- 
ferve likewife, that the many corrections and emendations which 
he has made in the learned paflages he has quoted, are inftances 
of the ftricteft attention, and proofs of. his critical knowlege of 


. the Latin: tongue. 


_ But as the Author hath, in his notes, given ample teftimony 
of his learning, he has likewife made his good fenfe,and jude- 


‘ment confpicuous in the ‘text, by the fenfible and judicious re- 
« fleCtions interfperfed throughout the body of the work ; though, 


on this occafion, we cannot help thinking; that he. has been 
too fparing of his comment, for want of which the narrative is, 


-in many places, dry and tedious. 


It is time however to make the Reader acquainted with our 
Author’s account of Erafmus, by- fome fpecimens from the work 
itfelf. 


‘ Erafmus,’ fays he, ¢ was born at Roterdam, O&tober 28, 
© 1467. He took’ his denomination from this city, and always 
“ called himfelf Roterodamus ; and fhe made fuitable returns*of 
© gratitude to. aname by which fhe was fo much ennobled, and 
‘ perpetuated her acknowledgments by infcriptions, and medals, 
* and a ftatue placed near, the principal church. 


‘ His father, who was called Gerard, of the town of Tergou, 


© made love to.Margaret daughter of Peter, a phyfician of Se- 


‘ venbergen,; by whom, after folemn promifes to marry her, he 
* had Erafmus, | ; 


‘ Gerard was aman of gayety and wit; and his fon took after 


_»© him, and had:the-fame lively difpofition. 


© The relations of Gerard intended to make him an ecclefi- 


Cc2 © much 


* fialtic, hopiiig to fhare his patrimony among themfelves. By - 
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much ill ufage they forced him to leave his country, So he 
went to Rome, where he employed himfelf in tranfcribing 
ancient authors *. His friends, hearing where he was, and 
intending to fruftrate his defign of returning to Margaret, fent 
him word that fhe was dead. His grief upon .this occafion 
gave him areligious caft of mind, and made him take orders, 
Upon his return to Holland, he found that he had beem im- 
pofed upon. He then lived feparate from his Margaret, and 
fhe never would marry any other perfon. He took care of his 
child, and fent him to fchool, when he was four years of 
age. 


Cananaennanannan & 


© Soon after, the boy, having a pretty voice, was chofen 
© chorifter in the cathedral church of Utrecht. 


¢ A.D. McCCCCLXxVI. | fEtat. 1x. 


* At nine years of age, he went to afchool at Daventer; 
‘ where Alexander Hegius was his mafter, and Adrianus Flo- 
‘ rentius, afterwards Pope Adrian VI. was. his {chool-fellow, 
© and continued to be his friend. 


‘ Zinthius, vifiting that fchool, and taking notice of the abi- 
lities of young Erafmus, is faid to have foretold the progrefs 
which he afterwards made in literature. It is reported of him, 
that he had then a great memory, and could repeat all Terence 
and Horace by heart.. 


¢ The affeGtionate mother of Erafmus followed him to Da- 
venter, to have an eye over her child; but died there of the 


ane @& 


4 
- © plague, when her fon was about thirteen. Plis father Gerard, 
4 


much affected with the lofs, followed her foon after ; and they 
© both died aged a little more than forty years. 


‘¢ The mother of Erafmus might have faid, with Dido in 
<¢ Virgil, 


“ Huic uni forfan potui fuccumbere culpa, 


* In the Life of Erafmus, written by himfelf, and prefixed to the 
Dublin edition of this Colloquies, this paflage is explained by the ad- 
dition of fome circumftances which we think our Author fhould not 
have omitted. Erafmus there tells us, that his father employed him- 
felf at Rome in tranfcribing antient authors to get his living: For, 
fays he, he wrote an excellent hand, and the art of printing was not 
then in ufe. 


He acquaints us further, that Rome, at that time, abounded with 


. Jearned men: that his father was well fkilled in Latin and Greek, 


and had made no {mall proficiency in jurifprudence. 
, | «¢ This 































<¢ This fault of hers, very different from that of a common 
«¢ proftitute, produced fo excellent a perfon, that if fhe had 


<¢ Jived long enough to fee the abilities and the merit of her fon, 


6¢ fhe would have had more reafon to have boafted of her fail- 
«¢ ings, than the mother of Peter Lombard, of Gratian, and of 
s¢ Comeftor, is faid to have done; for twenty fuch authors put 
‘© together are not worth one half of Erafmus.” + 


¢ A, D. McccCCLxxx. fEtat. x1It. 


¢ Gerard had left his fon in the hands of three guardians, who, 
¢ proved bafe and difhoneft men, and agreed together to devote 
© the poor boy to a religzous,life,,that they might the more eafi- 
¢ ly plunder his fmall Peery: They drove him into a cone 
¢ yent of Friers, at Bolduc in Brabant. 


¢ There he pafled, or rather, as he fays, loft. three years of 
© his life, having a perfeét averfion from the monattic ftate, 
¢ which ftuck by him all his days. , But, young as he was, he 
¢ had the refolution not to part with his liberty, not to admit 
‘ himéelf as a Regular, and fubmit to obferve all their ftupid and 
¢ ridiculous ceremonies. He could difcern even then, that reli- 
¢ gion was the thing leaft regarded in religious houfes, 


¢ Then they tried him at another convent *, Sion, near 
© Delft; and when that attempt would not do, they fent him to 
7 a | 


+ Baye, Erafme. Not. B. 


* In Erafmus's own account of his life, he has related fome parti- 
culars, regarding his reluctance to commencing a Regular, of which 
we wonder our Author has taken no notice, 


Erafmus tells us, that, while he was at the convent at Brabant, 
where the plague raged, he was feized with.an ague and fever, which 
affliéted him above a year. In this languifhing ftate of health, he was 
continually follicited and importuned to become a Regular; but tho’, 
as he obferves, he had no averfion to religion, he had an averfion to a 
monattery ; and therefore took time to confider of it. In the mean 
while, he tel]s us, they removed him to the convent at Sion, and 
when the day came for him to declare his refolution, he anfwered.— 
© Se nondum, neque quid effet mundus feire, neque quid effet monafferium, 
* neque quid effet ipfe: proinde videri confultius, ut adbuc annos aliquot in 
* fcbolis agerel, donec fibi notior effet.’ ‘That is, * That, as yet, he 
© neither Knew what the world was, or what a monailery was, or 
* what himfelf was. Therefore he thought it advifeable to {pend a 
* few years more in the fchoo!s, till he became better acquainted with 
* himfelf.” ‘This anfwer, which was certainly very acute for a boy, 
. irritated his guardian to that degree, that he called him a knave, and 
renounced his guardianfhip oyer him, bidding him thift for himfelf: 
to which Erafmus refolutely replied, ‘ ‘That he accepred of his renyn- 
¢ ciation, and that he was not of age to ftand in need of a tutor.’ 
Cc 3 Ris 
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© a third, where at laft he was Conquered, and went through hig’ 
© year of probation, though with ah unwilling mind. . 


¢ In his youth he took the mame of Erafmus, having before 
€. gone by that of Gerard, which in the German language figni-, 
. Fes Amiable, Following the fafhion of learned menof thofe: 
¢ times, who affected to give their names a Latin or a Greek. 
¢ turn; he called himfelf Defiderius, which in Latin, and Er@t 
© mus, which in Greek hath the fame fignification. Afterwards 
‘ he was fenfible that he fhould rather have called himfelf Eraf- 
¢ mius; and hegave this name to his godfon, Joannes Erafmius 
¢ Frobenius. 


“© The father of Erafmus, fays Du Pin, had two fons b 
« Margaret, the elder who was called Peter, and our Eraf- 
<< mus. They were both fent by their tutors to the monafteries 
‘¢ above-mentioned, and both compelled to become monks, 


«¢ Erafmus entered into the houfe of the Regular Canons of 
«¢ Stein, near Gouda, where he was attraéted by one Cantel, 
«‘ his fchool-fellow. He took the habit, aged feventeen, of 
«¢ eighteen; and made his profeffion in 1486, aged nineteen, 
‘© The brother of Erafmus broke loofe from his confinement; 
‘* and led a profligate diffolute life ; whilft Erafmus, though he 
‘¢ quitted his monattic ftate, to which he had no inward voca- 
<¢ tion, applied himfelf clofely to his ftudies, and behaved him- 
<¢ felf foberly and regularly. He was ordained prieft by the 
“* bifhop of Utrecht, A.'1492, azed twenty-five,” 


Our Author traces the fteps of Erafmus, till he arrived at the 
age of forty, and in the way takes particular notice of that learn- 
ed Hollander’s friends and patrons: About that time, he tells 
us, ¢ Erafmus, when he went to Italy, and was croffing the Alps, 
* compofed a poem, on horfeback, concerning the inconve- 
niencies and infirmities of old age, addrefled to William Cope, 
a phyfician ; and complains that he already felt them, though 
he was not then quite forty years of age. From this time for- 
wards he reprefents himfelf as an old man, being in this re- 
fpect quite the reverfe of Henr. Valefius, who at feventy ima- 
gined himfelf young, as his brother informs us. With an 
infirm conftitution, and many diftempers, and an uncommon 
application to literature, he lived on to a good old age; and 
is one of thofe examples, which ferve to fhew that ftudious 


“Oo *# 7a" & & A & 


His perfecutors however did not decline their endeavours to draw him 
into a religious life. Some foothed him; others threatened him: till 
at length, partly from fear, partly from neceflity, (for the fever con- 
tinued to affect him, China 

facifiee. 


ar febris, he fays) he confented to the 


* occu- 
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€ occupations are not unwholfome, if they be accompanied with” 


‘ fobriety and moderate exercife,’ 


We cannot however agree with the Doétor, that Erafmus is a 


proper inftance to fhew. that ftudious occupations are not un- 
wholfome ; fince, by his own account, he crew old before he 
was forty, and was, the greateft part of his life, troubled with 
the gravel and {tone, or afflicted with the gout. Had it been 
the fate of Erafmus to have followed the plow, inftead of dying 
at fixty-nine, he would probably have reached a more advanced 
age, and have paffed his life more free from pain and difeafe. 
There can be no doubt but that ftudious occupations are preju- 
dicial to health, though, by prudent management and ftrength 
of conftitution, many do not, till very Jate, feel the bad effects 
of learned application. But their example proves nothing. We 
might as well argue that {trong liquors are not unwholfome, from 
the inftances of a few hard drinkers, who neverthelefs enjoy 
health and long life; owing altogether to their uncommon 
ftrength of conftitution, which counteraéts their pernicious 
practice: and there is good reafon to conclude, that, under a 
more falutary regimen, fuch men might arrive to a very uncom- 
mon age. 


But if we difagree with the ingenious writer in this particular, 
we freely fub{cribe to the juftice of his remarks on the following 
epiftle. Erafmus, ina letter to his friend Colet, had complained 
of his poverty. * Colet had told him, that he would give him 
© a {mall matter, if he would beg with humility, and afk with- 
¢ out modefty ; had advifed him to imitate Diogenes; and had 
hinted to him, that he was too querulous and greedy. It 
feems, they bantered him, becaufe he was frequently impor- 
tuning his friends. Erafmus in his anfwer tells him, that, in 
the opinion of Seneca, favours were dearly purchafed, which 
were extorted by begging. Socrates, talking once with fome 
friends, faid, I would have bought me a coat to-day, if I had 
had money. They, fays Seneca, who gave him what he 
wanted, after he had made this fpeech, fhewed their liberality 
too late. Another feeing a friend, who was poor and fick, 
and too modeft to make his’ wants known, put fome money 
under his pillow, whilft he was afleep. 


¢ When I ufed to read this in the days of my youth, fays 
Erafmus, I was extremely ftruck. with the modeity of the one, 
and the generofity of the other. But, fince you talk of beg- 
ging without fhame, who, J befeech you, can be more fub- 
miffive and more fhamelefs than myfelf, who live in England 
upon the foot of a public beggar? I have received fo much 
from the Archbifhop, that it would be feandalous to take any 
Cc4 * miore 
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fufficient effrontery, and he refufed me with ftill greater im.’ 


who knowing my poor ftate of health, and that I was going, 
from London with hardly fix angels in my pocket, and that the; 


fortune, becaufe fhe will not fuffer me to be modeft. Whilft 

had health and ftrength, I ufed to diflemble my poverty; nowI 
cannot, unlefs I would rifque my life. But I am not fuch a beg.. 
gar neither, as to afk all things from all perfons. To fomel fay 
nothing, becaufe I would not be refufed; and I have no pre- 
tence to folicit you, who do not fuperaboundin wealth. Bu 

fince you feem to approve of impudence, I will end my letter 
in the moft impuderit manner I can. I have not affurance 
enough to afk you for any thing, and yet I am not fo proud, 
as to reject a prefent, if a friend like you fhould offer it to one 
in my circumftances. Ep. 150.’ | : 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


Upon this epiftle our Author makes the following pertinent 
obfervations. * One, who could talk at this rate, muft have 
¢ been reduced to hard neceffity. Unlefs he were a bad mana; 
¢ ger, it is fcarcely to be conceived, how a fingle man, and q 
¢ Jearned man, could have found it fo difficult to maintain him- 
¢ felf at that time in England, partly by his pupils, and partly 
¢ by the prefents which were made to him. However that be, 
¢ there feems to be fome reafon to fufpeét, that Erafmus under 
¢ ftood not the important art of paying his court to the Great ; 
¢ and that there was fomething in his manner, which difgufted 
< fome of thofe to whom he made his applications ; fo that he 
¢ was more agreeable to them in his writings, than in his per- 
¢ fon: and this might fpoil his fortunes. Perhaps alfo he talked 
< too freely, as he confeffes in the character which he hath given 
© of himfelf, in the Compendium of his life. = | 


* Yet Erafmus,” fays our Author, ‘ though open and face- 
tious, was good-tempered ; and good temper is a natural po- 
litenefs, which, to all reafonable perfons, is more acceptable, 
than that which is artificial: as, on the contrary, the polite- 
nef of an il]-natured man is fhocking, for it is hypocrify fuper 
added to malignity.’? This is a very juft and fhrewd reflection, 
onveyed with nervous expreffion. ett Ff 


ol @ Me es ee 


The Writer however has not only enriched his work with 
fome accurate and judicious obfervations, but he has likewife 
embellifhed it with fome memorable hiftorical paflages,*and en- 
. ores ©44— 8 a? ste § te ; an ed . . ee 
tertaining 


more of him, though he were to offerit. I afked N, with . 


pudence. Even our good friend Linacer thinks me too bold, 


winter was coming on, yet exhorted me moft prefingly to. ., 
fpare'the Archbifhop and Jord Montjoy, and advifed me to re-. y, 
trench, and learn to bear poverty with patience. A mof. ;, 
friendly counfel! For this reafon above all, I hate my hard. . 
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fertaining anecdotes. He relates, after Burnet, the followin 
incident, greaty to the reputation of a sir prelate of t 
days. ‘The Bithops made great complaints o 

tion of the New Teftament: ‘ But Tonftal, then Bithop of 
«¢ London, being a man of invincible moderation, would da 
«© no body hurt ; yet endeavoured as he could, to get the books 


« of Tindal, and other reformers, into his hands, So being: 


«¢ at Antwerp, in the year 1529, as he returned from his em- 
ss bafly, he fent for one Packington, an Englifh merchant 
«‘ there, and defired him to fee how many ,New Teftaments 
<¢ of Tindal’s tranflation he might have for money. Packing- 
<6 ton, who was a fecret favourer of Tindal, told him what the 
« Bifhop propofed. Tindal was very glad of it; for, being 
s¢ conyinced of fome faults in {his works, he was defigning a 
s* new and more correct edition : but he was poor, and the for- 
« mer impreffion not being fold off, he could not go about it: fo 
«‘ he gave Packington all the copies that Jay in his hands ; for 
«© which the Bifhop paid the price, and brought them over, 
«< and burnt them publicly in Cheapfide.—Next year, when the 
 fecond edition was finifhed, many more were brought over ; 
* and one Conftantine being taken in England, the Lord Chan- 
“ cellor, in a _privateexamination, promifed him, that no hurt 
‘ fhould be done him, if he would reveal who encouraged and 
“‘ fupported them at Antwerp ; which he accepted of, and told 
“ them that the greateft encouragement they had was from the 
“ Bifhop of London, who had bought up half the impreffion. 
“© This made all that heard of it laugh heartily, though more 
“judicious perfons difcerned the great temper of that learned 
“ Bifhop in it.”—A rare inftance of moderation, confidering 
thofe times. | tok it cute ieee 
To thofe who are not well acquainted with the character of 
Luther, the following extra&t cannot fail to be acceptable; 
more efpecially as it includes a pleafant {tory of a Dominican. ’ 


‘ We will now,’ fays the Writer, « felect a few things from 
¢*various Authors, which characterize Luther, = 


‘ Luther was rough in controverfy, or rather fcurrilous. His 
¢ reply to Henry VIII. was difrefpectful. His own friends blam- 
¢ ed him for it; and he condefcended to write the king an hum- 
‘ ble letter, and to beg his pardon, But he had a very. unfa+ 
‘ vourable’ opinion of fovereign princes, and faid, that they 
* were little better than thieves and highwaymen, and that thé 
* greater prince, the greater robber “. | 

ied Fa . wt Mee aes ‘. ~ « ‘ He 


* Acertain reading Lady of diftinfion, we are to'd, ppow perafing 
this paflage in Dr. Jortin’s book, fmartly remarked, That however 
we. Df geht a true 


Tindal’s tranfla- 
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¢ He made a fmart remark on the behaviour of Charles V. 
¢ whom yet he hath commonly treated very courteoufly: “J 
¢¢ have feen, faid he, a pretty dog at Lintz,’ in Auftria, : 
«* was taught to go with a hand-bafket to the butcher’s fham. 
¢¢ bles for meat. Nee, when other dogs came about him) and 
<¢ would take the meat out of the bafket, he fet it dawn, bit, 
*< and fought luftily : but when he faw they would be'too 
“* for him, he himfelf would {natch out a piece of meat;« 
<¢ he fhould lofe all. Even fo doth our emperor Charles ; ‘who, 
“* after he hath a long time defended the fpiritual livings, and 
«¢ feeth that every Prince taketh and raketh the monafteries' yn- 
“ to themfelves, doth now take poffeffion of fome bifhopricks, 
«< that he may get alfo partem de tunica Chrifti.” 


© It is to be fuppofed, that, in Luther’s opinion, a man con- 
cerned in the adminiftration of public affairs, who did not take 
due care of one, and help himfelf out of the dasket, was a 
black [wan, or a white crow, or a patriot fetched from Morte’s 
Utopia. bess 


* He ufed alfo to fay, that the Pope and his partizans were 
fuch incorrigible reprobates, that they ought to be treated in 
the fevereft manner, and that Erafmus fpoiled all by fhewing 
them too much courtefy and refpect. 


« As he thus lafhed the Papifts, fo he did not greatly fpare 
his own brethren of the reformation, if they departed from 
any of his fentiments. He called Zuinglius an afs; and wher 
Zuinglius and Oecolampadius died, he faid hard things of 
them. . 


a * eB & 


© He afcribed to the Devil an amazing power and_aétivity, 
and imputed to him the wickednefs that was in the world, and 
the refiftance that was made to the reformation, “He tells 
many ftrange ftories of apparitions and of diabolical ope- 
rations. 


onan a 


‘ He accounted matrimony to be not only lawful, but a 
‘duty incumbent upon all who were capable of entering into 
that ftate. 


© His warmth againft indulgences was very pardonable, con- 
¢ fidering that they were one of the moft fhocking infults upon 
‘common fenfe and Chriftianity, that ever appeared in the 
* world. 


true this might be, yet O.p Harry might as juftly have faid (from 
his own experience of the men) ‘* The greater Prieft, the greater 
* Pick~pocket.’ 


¢ One 
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¢ One. Tetzel, a Dominican, and a retajler of indulgences, 


s had picked, up a vaft fum at Leipfic. A gentleman of that 
¢ city, who had no. veneration for fuch fuperftitions, went to. 
¢ Tetzel, and afked him-if he could fell him an indulgence 
‘ before-hand for a certain crime, which he would not {pecify, 
¢ and which he intended tocommit. ‘Tetzel faid, Yes, pro- 
¢ vided they could agree upon the price. The bargain was 
¢ ftruck, the money paid, and the abfolution delivered in due 
¢ form.. Soon after this, the gentleman knowing that Tetzel 
¢ was goifig from Leipfic well loaded with cath, way-layed 
‘ him, robbed him, and cudgelled him; and told him at part- 
¢ ing, that this was the crime for which he had purchafed an ab- 
‘ folution. George Duke of Saxony, a zealous friend to the 
‘ court of Rome, hearing of this robbery, at firft was ve 

‘ angry; but being informed of the whole ftory, he laughed 
‘ heartily, and forgave the criminal.’ 


Such as are curious to know particulars relating to the 
conteft between thofe of the reformed and catholic religion, will 
find them amply related in this work, together with the cha- 
racters of fuch  partizans as diftinguifhed themfelves on both 
fides. - Indeed the Doétor has ufed very great, and, in our opi- 
nion, too great freedom of digreffion; {o that his compilation 
may not improperly be termed an epitome of the lives of emi- 
nent men in the fifteenth century. 


The Author having attended Erafmus to his lateft minutes, 
fums up his character, and defcribes his perfon in the following 
manner. 


‘ Erafmus,’ fays he, * hath drawn his own character 
‘in his letters, from which we have principally colleéted 
this account of his life; and he hath performed it in fo ma- 
fterly a manner, that we could not have wifhed for better 
materials to work upon. He may be juftly cenfured for one 
thing, for his weaknefs in flattering a party, whofe fentiments 
and conduct he in many things difapproved ; and in findi 
fault with thofe, whom, upon the whole, he refembled much 
more than he did their adverfaries. But if he deferved fome 
blame upon this account, they who compelled him to diffemble 
in this manner, who hated ‘the véry name of a reformation, 
and who treated as vile heretics all thofe who dared even to 
with for fome amendment, were beyond meafure more blame- 
able, There was the fame difference between them and him, 
as between a tyrant and his poor fubjeéts, who are obliged,to 
humour him, that they may fave their lives and effects, and 
to do what they would never have done, if violence had not 
conftrained them. ‘The overbearing matter is the chief oe 
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of all the wrong fteps which they take, and hath the heavier 
account to give for it hereafter. If Erafmus was-deficientin' 
courage, they who took advantage of his infirmity, were fay: 
more deficient in honefty and piety.’ 7 = xa 


a ef eA 


‘ Beatus Rhenanus hath given us a defcription of his perfon,. 
temper, and behaviour: and tells us, that he was low of fi- 
ture, but not remarkably fhort; that he was well fhaped, of. 

a fair complexion, with hair, in his youth, of a pale yellow,» 
grey eyes, a chearful countenance, a low voice, anai le 
elocution; that he was neat and decent in his apparel; -that 
he had a very tender and infirm conftitution, and a vaft me- 
mory ; that he was an agreeable companion, a ve conftant 
friend, generous and charitable, &c. Erafmus hath declared 
of himfelf, that he was not fond of money, and appeals to 
every one who knew him. | 


ee ee ee. eo. | 


© We have obferved in many places that Erafmus could not 
endure even the {mell of filh, and had a moft Lutheran 
ftomach *. . 


¢ Bayle,’ fays our Author, * hath obferved of Erafmus, that 
he had rather too much fenfibility, when he was attacked by 
malicious and inconfiderable adverfaries, made too many com- 
plaints of them, and was too ready to anfwer them. Itis 
true. He wanted fome friend to over-rule him, and fay to 
him, $* Let thefe men alone: they cannot live in their own 
‘ writings; and why fhould they live in yours?” Yet thus 
« much may be obferved, by way of excufe, that he was fight- 
< ing for his honour, and for his life, being often accufed of no- 
. thing lefs ‘than heterodoxy, impiety, and blafphemy, ‘by men 
whofe forehead was a rock, and whofe tongue was a razor? 
To be mifreprefented, as a pedant and a dunce, this is no 
great matter; fof time and truth put folly to flight : -tobeacs 
< cufed of herefy by bigots, hypocrites, politicians, and infidels; 
this is a ferious affair; as they know too well, who have had 
the misfortune to feel the effects of it, i? 


‘ The celebrated Peter Ramus never replied to the inveétives 
of his numerous adverfaries; and the Writer of his life men 
tions it as an inftance of his uncommon patience and pru; 
© dence. nul 

¢ Le Clerc hath fometimes obferved, that Erafmus was not 


* recompenfed fuitably to his deferts; and that is true enough, 
* But yet, if we confider how many prefents, and invitations, 


‘* @ 


a - 


“— A 


™ Erafmus ufed to fay, that though his fomach was Lutheran, yet 
kis heart wis cathelic, ue. 
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¢ and favours he received, and how many he refufed, and how 
¢ Jittle inclination he had for ecclefiaftical preferments, more of 
¢ which he might have obtained, we cannot well place him a- 
‘ mongft the infelices Literati.’ 


With regard to the ftile of Erafmus, according to our Au 
thor, it is that ‘of a man who had a ftrong memory, a 
¢ natural eloquence, a lively fancy, anda ready invention, who 
‘ compofed with great facility and rapidity, and who did not 
‘care for the trouble of revifing and correcting ; who had fpent 
¢ all his days in reading, writing, and talking Latin; for he 
‘¢ feems to have had no.turn for modern languages, and perhaps 
« he had almoft forgotten his mother-tongue. His ftyle there- 
‘ fore is always unaffected, ealy, copious, fluent, and clear ; 
¢ but not always perfectly pure, and ftrictly claffical, He hath 
¢ been cenfured as a dealer in barbarifms, by perfons who not 
‘ only had not half of his abilities and erudition, but who did 
¢ not even write Latin half fo well as he. 


¢ His verfes are plainly the compofition of one who had much 
¢ learning and good fenfe, and who underftood profody, or tbe 
‘ technical part of poetry ; but who had not an equal elegance 
‘ of tafte, and an ear for poetical numbers. So that, upon the 
‘ whole, he is rather a verfifier than a poet, and is not to be 
‘ ranked amongft the Italian poets of thofe days, Sannazarius, 
¢ Fracaftorius, Vida, &c. many’ of whom wrote better than 
‘ any of the antients, except Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, and a 
‘ few more, or 


¢ Erafmus,’ faith our Author, ‘ ufed to dine late, that he 
¢ might have a long morning to ftudy in. ‘After dinner. he 
* would converfe chearfully with his friends about all forts of 
‘ fubjects, and deliver his opinions very re men and 
‘ things. So fays Milichius, who was a ftudent at Friburgh, 
‘ and there ‘had the pleafure of being well acquainted with 
* Erafmus. sae 


‘ Erafmus, in the earlier part. of his life, carefully ftudied 
‘ the Greek and Latin. grammar, read le€tures upon them, and 
* tranflated Greek books into Latin. This was laying a sight 
* foundation for criticifm and philology; and it is much to be 
* wifhed, that our young ftudents of promifing abilities would, 
‘ in fome meafure, follow his example. Be you ever fo ‘inge- 
* nious and induftrious, yet if you neglect to cultivate and to 
* preferve this humble part of knowlege, you will be perpetual- 
‘ ly tumbling, when you tread on claflic ground, when you 
_ © attempt to explain, to tranflate, or to correét antiefit’‘Authors, 
* or to difcufs any learned fubjeét, or to compofe a few’ pages 
‘of Latin in piofe or in verfe, Then beware of blunders ; 
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¢ and think not:to make amends for them by infulti | 
* culing grammarians, fcholiafts, oomeatteen dee 
* verbal critics, word-catchers, fyllable-mongets, ae lara ms 
¢ in Stobzeus and Suidas.’ “pote 


Thefe animadverfions are extremely pertinent and juidi¢ioys 
‘It feems to be the fafhion at prefent, to -ridicyle all accuracy 
of compofition. A fet of Literati have ftarted.up, whovpalue 
themfelves upon writing with expedition, ,and jlaugh,at ql] 
propriety and correctnels of ftile. But Exafmusy as/cur.Ay. 
thor elfewhere obferves, had too much fenfe to. value himélf 
for fuch perfeétions, in which thefe literary flovens take pride. 


With refpe& to the religion of Erafmus, our Atithoris-of opi« 

‘ nion, that if he had poffefled an abfolute power to éftablith 4 form 

of religion in any country, he would have been a ‘todefaté'man, 

and a dtttdatnkeiani: as to the credenda.’ He would have tom- 

"pofed, fays he, a few articles of faith, and thofe with a primi. 
tive fimplicity. A 


This chara&ter of Erafmus may be properly condlided ‘with 
the following extract. b wt 


© In Erafmus we behold a man, who in the days. of his 
€ youth, lying under no {mall difadvantages of birth andedu- 
* cation, deprefled by poverty, friendlefs and unfuppofted, or 
‘ very flenderly fupported, made his way through all thefe ob- 
_ © ftacles,, and, by the help of bright parts and conftant, applica. 
© tion, became one of the moft confiderable fcholars. of 4 , 
* and acquired the favour and the protection of Princes, Nobles, 
* and Prelates, of the greateft names in church and ftate, _ 


¢ Every man. of . letters, muft not indulge .the .vainhope, 
‘ though he fhould be as learned,..as ingenious, ..and)asindul- 
“ trious as Erafmus, to be.as much favoured-and, encouraged as 
* he was,—But this is not a fufficient caufe to deter, anysperfon 
‘© from a ftudious life. Learning is in many refpedts, itsyown 
© reward; learning applied to ufeful, purpofes, and adorned with 
“ good manners. Without thefe, though it may be of fome 
¢ “one to the Public, it will be of. {mall comfort to the pof- 
© telior. 


_ Thefe remarks are extremely judicious, Learning is, indeed, 

in a great degree, its own reward. But as. far as. our.oblerva- 
tion has extended, we have not found, notwithftanding the 
complaints for want of encouragement, that any men of real 
merit and integrity have pafled unregarded, who have had the 
_ Spirit to make themfelves properly known. It cannot beexpett- 
ed, that the Great fhould be acquainted with all the fecret re- 


treats of falfe modefty, and take pains to drag forth ago 
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parts, who murmur ina proud obfcurity. In fhort, complaints 
for the want of. patronage, are generally made by prefuming 
men, who over-rate their deferts ; or worthlefs ones, whofe mo- 
rals difgrace their talents : and fuch have no title to protection. 


Towards the conclufion, the Author affures us, that he does 
not repent having pafled his days in literary occupations, ,and he 
{peaks of the fuccefs which has attended his labours with that 
modeft caution and difcreet referve, which is always obferyable 
in men of found learning and good manners. 


NeverthelefS, we cannot help obferving, that ‘the ‘learned 
Writer is not always equal to himfelf. His judgment feems 
fometimes to have forfaken him; and he now and then dwells 
upon circumftances, too immaterial to have employed his pen, 
Thus, when we find a detached fentence to inform us, that in 
fuch a year Erafmus talked of coming to England; or that in 
fuch a year, he wrote to a friend at Bafil; without any addi- 
tional incident whatever, to render fuch paflages interefting; we 
cannot help being forry both for our Author’s fake and our 
own, to perceive him attentive to fuch trifles, which afford us 
neither amufement or inftruétion. | 


We think ourfélves obliged to take notice, likewife, of the 
want of perfpicuity in fome parts, occafioned by the digreffions 
which the Author too frequently‘makes. “The chain of con- 
nection is often broken in the text, ‘and ‘our attention confound- 
ed by the intervention of fome diftant anecdote, ‘which, if wor- 
thy a place, the Doétor’s better judgment would. have, directed 
him to.infert among the notes. ‘This inaccurraty is oblervable 
in many places, but more particularly in the fummary of Eraf- 
mus’s character; which.our ‘Author, in. his. defultory rambles, 
has cantoned into fcraps, which lie wide of each other. It 
would have been regular, no doubt, to have conthuded:one cha- 
tater, before he entered upon another ; or at Jealt to:have placed 
the intervening one in a note by itfelf. But thefe defects, per- 
‘haps, may be ranked among thofe which humana parum cavit 
natura. . 


The admirers of the writings and thataéter of Etafmus, who 
are many, and of his prefent learned Biographer, who are many 
‘alfo, (which implies no flight compliment to the tafte of the 
times) will, no doubt, wait with impatience for the next‘ vo- 
lume; which, from the promifed contents, will, to.the Literati 
at leaft, be more curious, and interefting, than the firit. 
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De Sefionibus Conicis. ‘Traétatus Geometricus.. In quo, es Pi 
tura, ipfius Coni, fedtionuin affectiones saciiient deducunt ~ 3 
Methodo noyo. Auétore Hugone Hamilton, 4. AZ. Coll, te 
S. Trinitatis Dublinii Socio. 4to. 108: 6d. Johnfton, 


E have réceived gteat pléafute from the perufal of thig 
performance; the properties of the Conic Seétions bes 
Ing heré dedirced in a method equally new, beautiful, and eon 
{picuous. The propofitions dre demoniftrated after thé rmhannef * 
of the antients, and with the fame facility, elegance, and eafe; 
with thofe in the Elements of Euclid. Mr. Hamilton’s tregs 
tife will therefore prove an eafy introduction to this important 
part of Geometry; the ufes of which, in natural philofo- 
phy, aftronomy; gunnery, mechanics, &c. are fo well known; 
that to enumerate them here, would be fuperfluous. 


In the preface to this petforrhance, Mr. Hamilton obferves, 
that the properties of two of the Conic Seétions, namely, thé 
Triangle and Circle, are eafily deduced from their defcription on 
a plane; but that thofe of the other three fe&tions cannot be de- 
duced with equal facility by this method*. Aid in this he is 
certainly right; for though. Profeflor Simfon and_ others haye 
from hence deduced their properties, yet they have not done 
this with the fame eafe and perf{picuity as they have deduced thofe 
of the Circle and Triangle. . ari knit) 


The ‘following letter, which we have recelved froth ati un: 
known Correfpondent, will give the Reader a fufficient, and 2 
juft, idea of this ingenious treatife. , 


To the AUTHORS of the MontTuLyY REVIEWS 


Gentlemen ! 


A’ you have undertaken a work which I am convinced muft 

. be of great ufe to the Public, by engaging their attention” 
to fuch books as are really worth reading, and preventing . 
from throwing away their money and time, on fuch as. are.¢i+ 
ther hurtful or ufelefs; I think it the duty of every. man. to cons 


* In Elementis Geometri@ affeGiones duarum Sedtionum Conicarum,. 
{ciz. trianguli F circuli, ex ipfarum in plano deferiptionibus facillime . 
eliciuntur, Quoniam vero tres reliquas /edibnes, de guibus tra@are jia- | 
tuimus, nequaquam in plano ita difcribere licet, ut earum affectiones ea pf 
Scriptiowibus facile deducantur €c. We have added theLatin of this pat- te 
fige, becaufe it has been faid, that Mr. Hamilton has given it as ‘bid 
opinion; 4hgt the properties of three of the Conic Seétions cannot be” 
inveftigated from their defcription on a plane; but with what juftice, © 
we leave the mathematical Reader to determine. 
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tribute, as far as he can, towards carrying on fo laudable an 
undertaking: and though I believe you want no foreign affif- 
tance, yet have I endeavoured to throw in my mite, by ven= 
turing to fend you fome remarks on Mr. Hamilton’s Treatife 
of Conic Seétions, which, no doubt, has before this time fallen 
into your hands, . 


I have for fome yeats paft applied myfelf very much to the 
ftudy of mathematics, particularly to conic fections, on which’ 
fubject I have read moft of the good treatifes to be met 
with; and muft fay, I found the methods of thofe Writers 
fo very difagreeable and imperfect, that I was much pleafed to 
hear of an Author, who promifed to ufe a new one. . I pur- 
chafed his book as foon as it was publifhed, and, having thofe 
things very frefh in my memory, read it all over very carefully 
in lefs than three weeks, and many parts of it more than once. 
Iam well pleafed with the pains I have taken to make my- 
felf mafter of it, as this gentleman has fhewn me clearly the 
reafon why this fubject has hitherto been’fo unfuccefsfully hand- 
led, and convinced me that he has hit on the true foundation, 
from whence we can moft eafily deduce the properties of thefe 
curves. ' Other Writers, youknow, begin always with demon- 
ftrating the particular properties of each fection feparately, and 
thence at length arrive at the general properties which agree to 
them all; by which means many Readers are tired of the fub- 
je&t before they have attained a flight knowlege of it. But our 
Author has avoided the tedioufnefs of this method, by obferv- 
ing, that the moft etd and important properties of the fec- 
tions might very eafily be demonftrated from the properties of the 
conic fuperfices, which he has ac¢ordingly done in the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth propofitions of his firft book ; 
and the properties contained in thefe, he has transferred to the 
fections in the eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
firft propofitions, meerly by the help of this obvious confidera- 
tion, that every line which meets one of thefe fections, muft, 
in the fame manner, and in the fame points, meet the conic 
furface on. which the fection may be fuppofed to be placed, 


I think it may not be amifs to give here fome account of the 
contérits of thefe propofitions, and of the ufe he makes of them. 
The eighteenth propofition demonftrates, ‘That the fquares of 
any two tangents, or the rectangles under the fegments of two 
fecants, (that meet each other, and any.conic fection) have all 
a given proportion to each other, while thefe fecants or tangents 
are parallel tothe fame lines, Hence evidently appears the pra- 
portion that the fquares of ordinates of any diameter +f the el+ 
ipfe or hyperbola have to each other. ‘In prop. 19. he proves, 
‘that the rectangles contained under the fegments of parallel lines, 
Rey, Oct. 1758. Dd ~ which 
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which cut a parabola, and meet any diameter, are to one ange 
ther as the abfciffz of that diameter, whether the lines are or- 
dinates or not; fo that thefe two propofitions, among other 
things, contain what are called the equations of the conic fec- 
tions, which the Author mentions in their proper places, By 
the help of the 2oth, or rather the 13th propofition, he has.con- 
trived to give us a,very clear and fatisfactory account of the na- 
ture and properties of the afymtotes of the hyperbola; and b 
means: of the 21ft, demonftrated in one propofition, that every 
diameter of a conic fection bifects all lines terminated by. the 
fetion, and parallel to the tangent drawn through its vertexs 
which is the fundamental property of a diameter,, and which hag 
never yet been demonftrated info concife and univerfal a man- 
ner: and I will venture to fay, he has given us a much more 
ingenious account, as well as a more methodical one, of centers 
and diameters, of the fections and their ordinates, than is to be 
met with in the work of amy other writer. 


Having difpatched this material part of his work, he proceeds 
to explain the nature of the afymptotes (as I have mentioned 
above) and of the conjugate hyperbolas; and in the latter part 


of this hook, treats of a great many very ufeful and general pro- 
perties of the fections. 


In the beginning of the fecond book, he defines the parame- 
ters, and demonfirates, in the ufual method, thofe properties 
from whence Apollonius gave the fections the names they now 
bear; then inveiligates the axes, and defines the foci and direc- 
trices of the fections ; and I think, from the 8th to the 32d pro- 
pofition of this book, gives us the beft colleétion of all the pro- 

erties relating to thofe particulars, and demonftrates them in 
the eafieft and moft connected manner I ever met with. He has 
alfo reprefented, in the ftrongeft light, the great refemblance 
there is between the properties of the three fections, 


Towards the end of this book, he treats of the common me- 
chanical methods of defcribing the feftions, from whence fome 
authors have taken their definitions of thofe curves, and deduced 
all their properties. “To thefe he has added the method’ of ‘de- 
{cribing an ellipfe by the elliptic compafles ; and alfo fhewn, 
thatthe inftrument by which a parabola is defcribed, will, in 
the fame manner, defcribe an hyperbola, if its fides be inclined 
to each.other: and that, if, in the beginning of the defcription, 
the peg be at the fame diftance from the focus, the principal pa- 
rameter of the parabola and hyperbola will be the fame. Tho’ 
the demonftration of the Jaft propofition is fomewhat. tedious, I 


read it over twice with pleafure, as the property. it contains. 


is, Lthink, the moft curious in the whole book, [tis: well wie 
4° that 
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¢hit a line, drawn from any point in a conic fe&tion to the focus, 
bears a given proportion to the perpendicular drawn to its direc- 
trix; which in the parabola is a ratio of equality. In the ellipfey 
the line drawn to the focus is lefs, and in the hyperbola greater, 
than the perpendicular to the directrix : but our Author fhews 
in this propofition, that (when the fections arc placed on the 
furface of a cone) a line drawn from a point in any of the 
{ections to its focus, is equal to the fide of the cone, between 
that point and a certain circle on the fame furface, which is, as 
it were; the conical direGtrix. I do not remember, that any 
author before has confidered the properties of the foci, when the 
fections are placed on the furface of the cone. 


In the third’ book (which contains fuch properties of the pa- 
tabola as are unlike thofe of the other fections) I do not find 
any thing particularly worth obferving, except the third propo- 
fition, wherein he confiders the parameters of the parabola’s dia- 
meter in a new light, and thence fhews, in a corollary, that 
they are to each other in a duplicate ratio of the fines of the an- 
gles; which they make with their ordinates. By means of this 
propofition; he has demonftrated fome others, in a much fherter 
manner than las hitherto been done. His method of fquaring the 
parabola feems borrowed from de la Hire; but what is there a 
very imperfect fketch, our Atithor has made a very full and geo- 
metrical demonftration. ‘To this he has. added two corollaries, 
which. fhew in general the proportion of parabolic figrnents to 
each other, in an eafier way than. de la Hire has proved, that 
thofe fegments are equal when the abfciflz of their diameters are 
fo, 


He has; very judicioufly, thtown together; in the fourth 
book, thofe properties which agree both to the ellipfe and 
hyperbola; and has contrived to give generally the fame demon- 
tration for both feétions. I believe you will think his method 
of finding conjugate diameters, which may contain giver angles, 
very ingenious ; andI wifh he had fully fhewn the method of 
finding the interfection of an ellipfe, or hyperbola, with an arch 
of acircle deferibed on any diameter, as well.as the axis, which 
he fays, (page 151) may be done. It has been long fince 
proved; that paralielograms, defcribed about conjugate diame 
ters of theellipfe, or the hyperbola, are all equal ; but this pro« 
pofition he has made much more general, by fhewing how they 
may be defcribed about any diameters, fo as to be always of the 
{ame magnitude. 


The two firft propofitions of the fifth book (with their corol- 
haries) feem to contain almoft every thing material in the doc- 
trine of fiinilar fecttons, which is delivered in the fixth book of 
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De la Hire: but here I muft obferve, that our Author has ne- 
gleéted to confider the nature of thofe kind of fections on the 
cone, and to fhew, that all thofe will be fimilar, whofe planes 
are parallel; which might heve been added here very properly ; 
and which he ought the rather to have done, as he profefles to 
deduce every thing material from the nature of the cone, if pof- 
fible. From hence, to the 11th propofition, he treats of thofe 
properties of the fections, which depend on the nature of a ‘line 
cut harmonically: and his account of thefe matters feems to 
be much fuller, clearer, and better digefted, than that given us 
by Mr. Simfon, in the firft part of his filth book. His account 
of the maxima and minima is but imperfe@t, as he fhews how to 
draw thofe lines only from points in the axis: indeed he feems 
fenfible of this, by including the fubject in corollaries, You 
will, doubtiels, approve of his giving a definition for the cireles 
of curvature, (which is the firit I have feen) as by the help of 
this, and fome propofitions premifed, he has made this part of his 
fubje@ much eafier and clearer than it has hitherto been... The 
propofitions and problems which conclude this work, he tells.us, 
are defigned to demonftrate, more fully and ftri€ly, thofe propo- 
fitions in Newton’s Principia, which relate to the defcription of 
thofe curves through given points, and tangent lines given in 
pofition *. 


The laft propofition and its corollaries, which are very inge- 
nious, are copied from Mr. Simfon, to whofe work the Author 
refers us. As to the fcholia which are inferted in fome’ parts of 
this work, and relate to what are called geometric loci, I can- 
not pretend to fay any thing, being at prefent unacquainted 
with that part of the mathematicks, and therefore cannot?tell 
whether they may be worth your notice f. - 


If I may venture to give my opinion of the work now before 
me, I muft fay, it feems to me, by much the beft treatife that has yet 
appeared on this fubject; as it contains almoft all the ufeful pro- 


* Our correfpondent has, we think, p2fed over thefe propofitions 
in too fuperficial a manner. He takes no notice of their great ufe in 
illuftrating that fublime treatife of mathematical philofophy. Indeed 
thole who are defirous of reading the Principia of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
will find Mr Hamilton’s work an elegant inwodudtion toit; and on 
that account alone, exclufive of its merit in other refpeéts, it may be 
confidered as a valuable acquifitien to the republic of letters. 

+ If we are not miflaken in guefling at ewe our anonymous corref- 
pondent, he is no ftranger to the doctrine of geometric Loci. But be 
that as it may, the Scholia here referred to, are equal to the othr 
parts of the treatife, and worth the perafal of thofe who have made 
fome progrefs in that branch of the mathematics. 
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‘es of the fections demonftrated in a much more natural and 
eafy manner, than they have before been, and more new pro- 
politions, worth notice, than the work of any modern writer I 
am acquainted with. Others may, doubtlefs, add a great deal 
to what Mr. Hamilton has done on this fubje& ; but I defpair of 
their finding a better method of treating it; and indeed, his 
difcovering this method, feems one of the moft ingenious 
things that has appeared in geometry for along time. Let me 
farther add, that our Author has made a good ufe of the advan- 
tage his fetting out on fuch general principles has given him 
over other writers, in difpofing his propofitions in a much more 
natural order than they were able to do, and by this means he 
has rendered this doctrine of conie fetions plainer, more 
agreeable to his readers, and much eafier to be remembered. 


Tam fenfible, that, after taking a great deal of pains, I have 
been able to give you but a very imperfect fketch of this inge- 
nious performance. However, [ fhall not repent the trouble I 
have taken, if I find that thefe hints prove of any ufe to you, 
and that I have the good fortune to agree with your fentiments 
of this work: being 


Gentlemen, 
Your conftant Reader, 
And much your Admirer, 


J B “. 


We fhall conclude this article, with recommending Mr. Ha- 
milton’s treatife to our mathematical Readers, as one of the neat- 
eft and moft ingenious performances, of the kind, that we have 
met with ; and for the fake of fuch as do not underftand Latin, 
we fhould be glad to fee a good tranflation of it into Englith. 
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MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 1. An impartial narrative of the laft Expedition to the coaft of 
France. By an Eye-witne/s. 8v0. 6d. Wilkie. 


' ' 7 E believe the Author of this pamphlet was really an eye-witnefs 
of what he relates ; but as to the juftaefs of his /evere re/eions 
Oa the manage ment of thofe who had the conduét of that unfortunate ai- 
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tempt, we are not qualified to give any judgment. With regard to thé 

articulars, or incidents, his narrative agrees pretty nearly with what had 
been before communicated to us by the Author of *‘ The authentic 
¢ account,’ &c. See our laft, p. 311, art. 25. “sh 


Art 2. Reflexions on the conduc of General Bligh, and Commadore 
Lord How, &c. 8vo. 6d. Pridden, 4 Wasa 


There is very little connexion between this pamphlet and is ¢j- 
tle-page. Had the Writer ftiled it Reflexions concerning Geral 
Paoli and the Corficans,it had been more to the purpofe, ashe has fpilt 
moft of his ink upon them. Probably, he wrote his title firf; after 
which, forgetting what he had engaged for there, his thoughts took a 
ramble up the Mediterranean, and back agaih to England ; where, after 
a furvey of what has been done in the country with regard te the militia, 
he feems to have recolle€led fomething of his firft defign. But then find- 
ing himfelf too late, and that he had alteady {pun out his fix-penny-worth 
of words, he was obliged to drop the pen ; after firft f{queezing out Of it 
a dark hint or two (thrown ioto his two laft pages, to make both ends 
cf his pamphlet correfpond a little) about treachery, or fome mifchief 
or other, no body knows what, done by fome vile traitors, no body 
knows who, on purpofe to bring a flaron the miniltry, and a difgrace 
upon general Bligh: and doubtlefs, both the miniftry and the general 
are very harpy in having the good opinion of fach a Writer,—but ’tis 
pity fo zealous an advocate has not a better memory. 








Art. 3. 4 letter to bis E 9 tG 1 B——A, 
‘8vo. 6d. A. Henderfon, Weftmintter- hall. 
G 1B h’s Correfpondent very freely charges him with 





having, by his incapacity, or neglect, occafioned the difgrace and lofs 
which lately befel our troops at the bay of St. Cas. Ik is a notable, 
bold, and {pirited letter, The Writer (who alfo reflects with equal | 
freedom on the miniftry, for employing a /uperannuated gentleman, as 
he expreffes himfelf) feems inclined to {pare'no body, and to fear no 
confequences, — | , . 


Art. 4. Humorous Ethics; or, an attempt to cure the vices and 
fallies, by @ method entirely new. In five plays, as they are 
now aéting to the life, at the Great Theatre, by his Majelty’s 
company of comedians. 8vo. 6s. bound. Owen 


Three of thefe five plays, as they are called, have been already 
noticed in the Review, viz. The Taxes, Vol. XVI. p. 84.—The Oc- 
culif, Vol XVII. p. 88. and the Trial of the Time-hillers, ibid. 
p. 604. The additional ones areentitled, rit. The Moral Quack, in 
which our Author profeffes to ‘ expofe, cenfure, and prefcribe comico- 
Je ious remedies for foppery—luft—drunkennefs—envy—covetouf- 
nefs—-ambition——anger—idlenefi—and pride.’ 2. The Infignificants, 
in which ‘ all the triflers upon whom the wholefome prefcriptions gi- 
‘ ven in the preceding fatires have not had their with’d-for effect, are 
$ confidered as dead perfons, and preper care is taken to progice ies 

p. : their 
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¢ their funerals." ——=—The plan of this laft is confeffedly taken from 
the Tatler, numb. 96. Upon the whole, thefe performanices all ap- 
¢ to be well intended, nor are they deftitute of humour; tho’ it 
is by no means probable, that any of th¢m would-‘have facceeded on 
the flage. Indeed we cannot fuppofe the Author intended thefe com- 
pofitions for theatrical reprefentation, notwithitanding his having caft 
them into the dramatic form. > hei 3 


Art. 5. Jus Ducem Eligendi Perilluft Statibus Curlandize et 
Semigallia competens. Extinéla quoque ftirpe mafcul. Kettleri, 
Auétore L, B. de Klopman. Soc. Liter, Teut, et Lat. Fenens 
Coll. honor, 12m0. 2s. Millar. 


It is now between feventeen and eighteen years fince the Duke of 
Courland was banifhed into Siberia. The defign of this well-written 
performance, is to fhew the reafonabienefs of recalling the old Duke, 
or allowing the Courlanders to chufe another. li 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 6. Poems on feveral Occafions. By William Vernon, a@ 
private Soldier in the Old Buffs. 12m0. 3s. Reeve. 


It is with pleafure we fee thefe efforts of unaffilted genius favoured 
with fo liberal a (ubfcriptien, and particalarly that our military Poet 
has been fo handomely countenaneed by his officers. In a modett 
advertifement prefixed to his Poems, he thus apologizes for their im- 
perfections.—* 1 am not inienfible, chat a want of education will be 
‘ very diicernib!e through the whole performance; for [ mutt inform 
‘ my Reader, that by my circumftances im Ife, [ was only taught to 
* read and write Englith, and underitand nothing of any other tan- 
‘ouage. The Iniitations of Horace I took from a profe tranflation 
* of Mr. Smart’s#; which gave me great infigh: into Horace’s mean- 
* ing, and particular pleafure in the reading ’— 


Under fach circumftances, fevere criticifm would be cruelty: let 
the candid Reader judge of Mr. Vernon’s poetical merit by the fol- 
lowing exiract, which is not chofen as the beft. 


* See Review, vol, XVI. p. 32. 


Horace, Book Vi. Ode XUV. imitated from an Englife Tranflation. In 
Sevived to Fofeph the Muller, at Toil-free Mill. 
Dear Joe, the years whirl on apace, 
Nor can we flay their mad-cap race, 
Whatever tricks we play ; 
Time prints thy brow with wrinkles deep, 
Death hattens with his fcythe to {weep 
Each mother’s child away. | 


He meets us with a fcornful grin, 

And marches on through thick and thin, 
In fpite of all Gur pow’: : 

The king, the miller, and the flave, 

Are doom'd alike to fill the grave, 
And find a fatal Loar. 
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What tho’ we than the fickly fogs, 
That rife among the lowland bogs, 
Nor venture out to fea? 
What tho’ where fhouting troops engage, 
And death appears in tenfold rage, 
The coward runs away? 


Stil, ftill, the foe is at his back, 

And hunts him through the winding track, 
Where’er he trembling flies ; 

And where his coming leaft he fears, 

Among the flraw, o’er head and ears, 


The ragamufiin dies. 


Mult we then leave thefe joys behind ? 
My dutty friend no longer grind, 

And whiftle in his mill? 
To loving wife and prattling bearns, 
And all our family concerns, 

Alas! a long farewel. 


A grafly turf, with ofiers bound, 

Shall be our only portion found, 
Of all that here we have ; 

And as we into duft decay, 

Our fpendthrift heirs fhall dance the hay, 
And gambol o’er our grave. 


MEDICAL, L 


Art. 7. An Account of Inoculation, prefented to the Moft Noble 
Governor of the Princes, Privy Counfellor and Knight of bis 
Mayefiy’s Order of Knighthood; and to the Honourable and 
Reyal Commiffioners of Health in the Kingdom of Sweden. By 
David Schultz, AZ. D. who attended the Small-Pox Hofpital 
in London near a twelve-month. Tranjflated from the Swedifh 
Original. 8vo. 2s. Linde. 


We have no doubt but the original of this tranflation was well re- 
ceived in the kingdom where it was publithed, and for whofe infor- 
mation and benefic it was defigned ; as it contains fufficient proofs of 
the Author’s afliduous care and fidelity to acquit himfelf of the falu- 
tary commiffion intrufted to him. But the expedience of trarflating 
it into Foglith, with regard to the emolument of the Public here, is 
not equalty clear to us: fince the much greater part of the materials 
compofing it, is cited from our own Authors on the fubjeét, who are 
certainly the moft fignificant ones, from their much greater expe- 
rience of it. We are further apprehenfive, that neither Dr. Schultz 
nor his Tranflator (in whichfoever the defe&t may lie) will be cre- 
dited with a thorough underftanding of our language, or a compe- 
tent acquaintance with its idiom, from this performance. If the 
Tranflator has firi&tly adhered to the Swedifh, a few inftances occur 
of the Dottor’s miltaking the feofe of fome of the Authors he has 
cited: If the Doétor really cited and underfiood them exaétly, the 
Tranflator has millaken him, ' 

For 
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for example, Dr. Schultz, p. 19, refers to the Anal yfis of Inocu- 
lation, p. 137, 2s affirming, that fome have been fuccefsfully inocu- 
Jatedunder fymptoms of the venereal difeafe, which they concealed. 
On confulting that treatife, we find no fuch affirmation, but obferve 
it fays, p- 140. A young lady was inoculated by an apothecary, with 
matter taken from aman who had, at the fame time, a venereal bubo, 
of which the apothecary was ignorant.—This is certainly a different 
circumftance; and what makes the miftake the more furprifing is, 
that Dr. Schultz cites this cafe very juftly afterwards.—The fame 
treatife is cited as faying, that a young gentleman had been nearly 
reduced to an amputation of his arm, from having a tendon wounded 
by inoculating. On examining the page referred to, we find not 
the leaft mention of a wounded tendon, or any tendon ; but only 
obferve, that Dr. Kirkpatrick is cautioning againft wounding the leait 
membranous or flefhy fibre of a mafcle, by the incifion, as the ftimulat- 
ing matter admitted there might erode the aponeurofis and {ubftance of 
the mufcles, and fo produce a finuous ulcer —In the arguments for 
and againft Inoculation, annexed to this account, the preface of the 
fame treatife is referred to, as faying,—Ii is the old cuftom to mix 
heaven and earth, and even hell in the difputes, and when they have 
quoted thefe terrible things, then they believe they have given con- 
vidtion.—The real paflage is—This is the old device of mixing hea- 
ven and earth, and, indeed, hell too in the quarrel, and fo cite it ap- 
pears its fufficient refutation :—the lait member of which period con- 
tains a very different fenfe from that of the former. It is not impro- 
bable, that the Doctor, or his Tranflator, may have fimilarly erred 
in fome of their quotations from other Authors: but we have con- 
tented ourfelves with thefe few inftances from one of the laft, and the 
largeft treatife on Inoculation, which, for that reafon, may be in 
many hands. 


t 


Neverthelefs, upon the whole, the general matter of Dr. Schultz’s 
book is, ufeful, and practical ; though a little more method in the ar- 
rangement of his different heads, would have rendered it ftill more 
advantageous to his countrymen. The moft acceptable parts of it to 
an Englifh Reader, will be the information, p. 132, that the practice 
has had a happy beginning in Sweden (where feven or eight are men- 
tioned in the notes as fuccefsfully in oculated) and the juft compli- 
ments of a foreign phyfician to the Englifh, for the perfection to 
which they have carried the practice. 


Me fhall decline making any particular obfervations on the lan- 
guage of a medical book, rendered from the Swedith,. by a Tranfla- 
tor who, to fay the leaft, is a ftranger to the elegancies of our tongue, 
and perhaps no phyfician. But we are confiderably furprized, that 
the Englifh phyfician, who has, in an introduétory letter, acknow- 
leged his having feen the tranflation, (doubrtlefs in manufcript) and 
has attefted the afliduity of the Author in attending on this practice ; 
we are furprized, we fay, to obferve that he did not, for the honour 
of his difciple, and the credit of a work whofe merit he has certified, 
correct at leait the many errors in grammar which occur in it; and 
which we cannot juftly charge to Dr. Schultz, who, we apprehend, 
was not his own Tranflator, and who probably never faw the tranfla- 
tion before it was printed of. Befides.which, the book should have 
had 
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had a confiderable lift of typographical errata, which it has not, am’ 
nexed to it, as fome of the errors are really material ones. : 


Art. 8. The Nature and Qualities of Briftol Water. IMuftrat- 
ed by experiments and obfervations, with pradtical baie on 
Bath-Waters, occafionally suber per lee By A. Sutherland, 
M.D. of Bath. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Owen. 


This pamphlet is addreffed to * the Doftors and Profeffors of Me- 
¢ dicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, as a teftimony ofe Acade- 
* mical Gratitude.’ However, it may be doubted, whether that truly 
learned body will think themfelves much honoured by the-compli- 
ment; or.rather, whether their well-known candour will not be apt 
to take offence at the following almoft indifcriminate reflections on 
the faculty. 


‘ Few,’ fays A. Sutherland, M. D. * underftand the powers of the 
medicines which they’prefcribe ; infinite volumes are ftuffed with the 
Materia Medica, infinitély combined, whofe Authors launch out 
into the enconsiums of the virtues of medicines, which, upon trial, 
are found to have none.’ 


In the profufion of his academical gratitude he thus proceeds: 
Mot Phyficians, antient as well as modern, are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of chemical philofophy: they prefcribe medicines without 
a previous knowlege of their virtues: deftitute of a fure founda- 
tion, they crowd compofitions on compolitions in fuch a manner, 
that if the patient has the good luck to recover, the phyfician is fo 
much at a lofs to know to which of the remedies the cure was due, 
that upon a like occafion he knows not how to employ the fame.’ 


So unlimitted, and fo fevere a cenfure muft, we apprehend, appear 
to every candid Reader, not lefs indecent than undeferved ; the Au- 
thor might, indeed, think it neceflary to fet forth the importance of 
his own labours, in which we find he had Dr. Baylies * for his coad- 
jutor, To the fame gentleman our Author feems to be indebted for 
the plan of his performance; concerning which we fhall add no 
more, than that it contiins very little that can contribute to the in- 
formation of the phyfician, or that promifes to be of ufe to the 
patient. 


* See this gentleman’s practical Reflections on Bath-waters, Review, V ol, 
XVII. p. 164, feq. Ls 


Art.9. 4 ferious Addrefs to the Public, concerning the moft pro- 
bable means of avoiding the dangers of Inoculation. Very ne- 
cefjary to be read by parents and guardians, who defign to ino- 
culate their children, Sc. as well as by adults wha chufe to be 
inoculated, 8vo, 6d. Cooper. 


* Twas formerly,” fays the Writer of this pamphlet, ‘ of the facul- 
‘ ty, bat kind fortune happened to {mile on me, and by ane good- 
* natured act of hers, raifed me up to that pitch of circumftance, that 
* Tam not obliged to drudge on in the pratice of phyfic; yet 1 
* cannot forbear loving the art which for fome time I induftrioufly ap- 
* plied to, 1am concerned for its honour, this cannot fail to be 
¢ im- 
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¢ impeached, if inoculation is fuffered to be abufed, and to lofe its 
¢ credit, which muft depart, if it is not performed under the in{pec- 
¢ tion of fuch, whe*are moft likely to be well acquainted with the 
é {mall-pox both natural and artificial.’ Such is the account this 
favoprite of fortune has been pleafed to give of himfelf; which he 
might poflibly think the more neceffary, to fhew both his fitne(3 for 
his fubjeft, and the difintercftednefs of his labours. 


That, in fome inftances, Inoculation has been undertaken with too 
little knowlege, or with too much temerity, will {carce be denied. 
The profefled dcfign of this performance is to caution again fuch 
injudicious or rafh attempts ; to which purpofe our Author contends, 
that this branch of praétice is the proper province of the phyfician, or 
at Jeaft chat it fhould not be performed without his fuperintendance. 
The above quotation may fuffice to thew, that our Author’s excel- 
lence does not confift in elegance of expreflion, nor fhall we give 
ourfelves the trouble of entering into the rectitude of his fentiments. 
Such as are inclined to fee this queltion ably difceuffed, are referred 
to the laft feétion of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s Analytis of Inoculation *. 


¥ See Review, Vol. X. p. 125. T 


Art.10. Obfervations anatomical and phyftological. Wherein Dr. 

~ Hunter’s claim to fome Difcoveries is examined. With figures. 
By Alexander Monro, junior. M.D. Profeffor of Medicine, 
and of Anatomy, in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. vo. 13. 6d. 
Edinburgh, Hamilton and C®%. and fold by Wilfon and Dur- 
ham in 9 | 


Inthis performance, Dr: Monro, by a long deduétion of faéts and 
eircumitances, endeavours to afcertain his right to two Difcoveries ; 
namely, that of tracing more clearly than had been hitherto done, 
the feminal duéts, and fhewing the manner of communication be- 
tiveen the body of the ¢efis, and the convoluted tube, which forms 
the epidydimis. And fecondly, that of the lymphatic veins being a 
fyftem of abforbing veflels, taking their rile from the cavities of the 
cellular membrane, and otber furfaces of the body; the honour 
of which has been publicly claimed by Dr. Huater, who accufes Dr, 
Monro of having learnt them at fecond hand from him, and of hav- 
ing afterwards publifhed them as his own. 


We fhall not try the patience of our Readers, by entering into the 
particulars of this controverfy ; or, by comparing the force of their 
feveral allegations, attempt to determine the validity of the preten- 
fions on either fide. We fhall only take the liberty to offer the, fol- 
lowing impartial remarks. 

In the firft place, Dr. Monro feems extremely reprehenfible for 
writing with an indecent warmth, and for treating a Gentleman of 
Dr, Hunter's abilities, and eminence, with a degree of unpolitenefs 
which, among men of fcience, .cfpecially, can never be juttified. 
In regard, however, to the firlt pojat in, debate, we apprehend, that 
even fuppofiog Dr. Monro had feen Dr. Garrow’s letter to his brother, 
jntimating, that Dr. Hunter had filled the epicydimis with mercury, 
ae and 
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and pufhed his injection ftill further into the body of the ¢e/is, fcarce. 
any material information could be derived from it, as the particular 
ftru@ture and connection of thefe ¢uSu/i ftill remained to be invefti. 
gated. We will further venture to affirm, from the experiments of 
fome very accurate anatomitts, that in nine out of ten teffes fo pre- 
pared, on examination, the quickfilver will be found to be extrava- 
fated: it is therefore probable Dr. Monro could learn nothing of 
what he fo particularly defcribes, from the mere intelligence that Dr. 
Hunter had made fuch a preparation.. But be that as ir may, every 
man who cultivates the ftudy of anatomy, is doabtlefs obliged to Dr. 
Monro, for his induftry in diffe€ting, exactnefs in delineating, and 
readinefs in communicating this, whether really his own or an aflumed, 
Difcovery. 

As to the other fubje& in difpate, if Dr. Hunter can make it ap. 
pear, that he publicly, in his lectures, before he read Dr. Monro’s in- 
augural differtasion, mentioned his not being able to fill the lympha- 
tic veins by injeétions thrown into the arteries; and that, upon effu- 
fion, the injeéted liquor was readily abforbed by the lymphatic veins ; 
he onght not certainly to be denied the honour of firft difcovering, 
that they are a fyftem of abforhing veflels. Thefe two experiments, 
however, are ftrenuoufly claimed by Dr. Monro as his, and he fur- 
ther challenges Dr. flunter to produce any authentic vouchers of his 
having ever attempted them before the publication of the abave-men- 
tioned inaugural difflertation, On this point chiefly, we imagine, the 
merit of the caufe feems to reft; for as tothe other reafons which Dr. 
Hunter enumerates, and which, as he informs us, induced him to be- 
lieve that the lymphatics were a fyftem of abforbing veffels, they 
cannot alone be deemed of fuflicient weight to counter-balance the 
jeveral experiments that feemed to render the received doétrine pro- 
bable ; and are all of them, as Dr. Monro obferves, mentioned by 
Nuck, Cowper, and thofe very Authors who eftablifhed the opinion 
of the lymphatic veins being continuatfons from arteries of the fame 
kind. From thefe therefore to conclude, that the lymphatics were 
the only fyftem of abforbing veffels, Dr. Monro afferts, was to draw 
an inference without premifes, 

The pamphlet is concluded with an account of our Author's hav- 
ing fhewn the dutts of the lachrymp§al gland, the exiitence of 
which, from their extreme {mallnefs, has been fometimes doubted. 
To render this demonttration plainer, Dr. Monro has annexed a plate 
with figures, reprefenting the gland, and its duéts, with brillles intro- 
duced, into their cavities 

Whoever defires farther information in regard to this, perhaps not 
very interefting, difpute, is referred to the pamphlet itfelf; in which 
he will find more knowlege than delicacy, and more fpiric than 
correéinefs. 


Art. 11. Notes on the Poftfcript toa pamphlet intitled, * Obferva- 
* tions Anatomical and Phifiological, Sc. by Alexander Mon- 
© ro, junior, M. D. Profeffor of Anatomy, Sc. Edinburgh, 
© Auguft, 1758. 8vo. Od. Dodfley. 

In the fo:ezoing pamphlet, Dr. Monro took notice of fome inaccu- 
racies in a paper publifhed in the Philo/;; hical Tranfiions, for 1757s 
he Written 


























Rericrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 4lz 


written by Dr. Akenfide, on the origin and ufe of the lymphatic vef- 
fels of animals. 


In thefe notes on that poftfcript, Dr. Akenfide animadverts pretty 
{martly, and indeed with feeming juftice, on Dr. Monro, for affirming, 
that he only binted, as a conjeciure, in the Gulftonian leftures, what, in 
faét, from premifes fupported by argument and experiment, himfelf 
aflures us, he defcribed as the wery next thing to a phyfical certainty; and 
likewife for infinuating, thar Dr. Akenfide’s paper owed its appear- 
ance to. Dr. Monro’s ‘[reatife de Glandulis Lymphatigis *. 


Our Author next endeavours to evince, that Dr. Monro, in moft of 
his remarks upon his paper, has either mifunderftood or mifreprefented 
his meaning, In the reply to Dr. Monro’s objection, that the lym- 

hatics are not called veins on account of their valvular tiructure, dx¢ 
becaufe the fluid in them moves from the fmaller to the larger branches, 
and towards the heart. Dr. Akenfide obferves, that they could not 
be called veins on this account, becaufe at that rate the pancreatic and 
biliary du&s might have been called veinsal/ Here how-ver our Au- 
thor ieems.to haye forgot, that the fluid in the pancreatic du& moves 
not towards the heart, but into the du@us commugs, and thence into 
the duodenum. He has however invalidated the force of feveral of Dr. 
Monro’s objeGiions,. particularly that of inconfiftence, with which be 
is charged, in admitting a communication between the blood veffels 
and lymphatics: He fhews, that he did not fuppofe, that fuch 
a communication..fubfitted between the arteries and the nafcent 
extremities of the lymphatics, but at the places of their termination 
into the veins. ‘The probability of which he confirms from experi- 
ments mentioned by Cowper. Upon the whole, though the Author 
of this pamphlet plainly difcovers that he is offended with Dr. Mon- 
ro’s criticifms, yet he writes like a gentleman, as well as a man of 
fcience. He concludes with the following paragraph. 


* And fuch at laft are thofe flips, as Dr. Monro ftyles them, which 
* he is pleafed to own may perbaps be thought venia/ in one who does 
‘ not make anatomy his particular ftudy, In retura for which equi- 
‘ table conceffion, he may (not perhaps, but certainly) be affured 
‘ that Dr. Akenfide has fo much partiality to a liberal ambition in 
‘ thofe who are entering upon the world of letters and f{cience, that 
© into whatever fips, or forward difputes, or overweening conclu- 
* fions they may be drawn by it in afferting their own pretenfions to 
* any thing praife-worthy ; he fhall think them all venial, except want 
* of candour: nor would he have troubled himfelf or any one elfe with 
‘ a word in anfwer to Dr. Monro’s treatife, but for the paflage quoted 
* from it in the firft of thefe notes.’ IT 


* See Review, Vol. XVII. p. 249. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 12: 4 fecond courfe of letters on Baptifm, to the right reve- 
rend Author of A plain account of the nature and end of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 8vo. 6d. Ward. 


In 















































At4 MonTHLY CATALOGUE; 


In the former letters apon this fubjeSt, (of which we gave an ac. 
count in the fourteenth volume of our Review, p. 591.) our Authos 
enquired inte the manner of this rite, and endeavoured to thew, thar; 
by the facramental baptifm of water, the New Yeflament means, pre. 
cifely and only, ‘mmerfion in water. He now proceeds to enquire 
into the nafwre and end of chriftian baptifm, and endeavours to make 
it appear, that there is no pofitive proof that it was defigned for chil. 
dren; and if it is allowed that there is no pofitive evidence, this, he 
thinks,’ is allowing that there is no proof at all: for nothing; he ob- 
ferves, of a pofitive and ritual nature, can be proved a duty, ord 
command of God, merely by our own rea/fonings, and by argumetits 
drawa from fuppofed firneys. If once we admit, as divine appointments, 
practices grounded on our own notions of fitne/s, expediency, ufefulnefr, 
&c. there is no knowing where to ftop; for at this raté a thoufand 
ceremonies may be introduced into the church, though not one of then 
can ftand the queltion, Wo bath required this at your hands? 


The manner in which he proceeds is this: he confiders’ our Sa- 
viour’s commiffion to his apoftles, Go ye therefore, and teach all mas 
tions, &c. then enquires into the practice of the apofiles and frp 
teachers, as being the beit and mot authentic comment on their maf 
ter’s law; and, laftly, examines the feveral pafiages of {criptute; 
which are commonly though: to countenance infant.baptim. “Front 
examiaing the inftructions of Chrift, and his apoftless he is of opinion; 
that the two pofitive inttitutions of the gofpel fhould go hand in‘ hands 
and be received about the fame time; and none baptized, till; like 
St. Peter’s audience, they gladly receive the word, and-are qualified fot 
chriftian Sellowfeip, and breaking of bread, Atts ii. 41, 42. 


The original defign of baptifm was, he tells us, that the pérfons 
baptized fhould therein teftify for themtelves, and as their perfotial 
act, their acknowledgment and belief of Jefus Chrill to be the-Mef& 
fiah, and Son of God ; and their obligation and purpofe of obedience 
to him. Their baptifm, at the very time of receiving it, was a folernn 
declaration of their being de/ievers, and of the obligation they, Anow- 
ingly, and of cboice, took upon themfelves, to walk worthy of the 
Lord. Butnow, he obferves, inftead of the perfon baptized chufing 
for himfelf, and promifing for himfelf, he is a mere paffive creature ; 
of an age that knows nothing; incapable of choice; bat promifes, 
by proxy, that he will, if he lives long enough, be a good chriftian. 


Without pretending to determine whether this Author's notions of 
the nature and defign of aptifm are juftor not, we fhall only obfetve;, 
that he writes with candour, and in a very fenfible manner; and that 
theré are no marks, in his letters, of that intemperate heat, aud vio- 
Jent-party-{pirit, with which the writers in. this controverfy, moré per- 
haps than in any other, have génerally difgraced both themfelves; 
and their fubject. R 


Art.13.TheCreed of the ApoftleP aul, as!2id down in the fourth chap- 
ter of the Epiftie to the Ephefians; verfes 4, 5, 6. confidered, 
and 
































SinGLe SERMONS. 4r5 


and practically improved. Addreffed to the Chriftian Laity, 
i2mo. 3d, Griffiths. ; 


Intended to affert the rights of private judgment, and to promote 
freedom of inquiry, in matters of religion. 


Sermons, jfince Auguft, 


I. REACHED at Crofby-fquare, Sept. 18, 1758; on 
the death of Benjaming Grofvenor, D, D. By Joha 
Barker. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 


2. God, the unerring leader of his people, to a city of habita- 
tron. —On the death of Mr. Jofeph ayor, who departed this 
life Auguft 3, 1758. By John Stephens. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 


3. At the vifitation of the bifhop of Durham, at Durham, 
July 27, 1758. By Robert Lowth, D, D. prebendary of Dur- 
ham. 4to. 6d. Dodiley. 


_ In this difcourfe, the learned. Dr. Lowth traces the.rife and pro- 
grefs of the chriitian religion, which he vindicates againft the 
impofitions of popery on the one hand, and the mifiaken zeal of 
narrow-minded proteftants on the other. His own fentiments, in- 
deed, thew that he is himfelf as entirely influenced by the true fpirit 
of chriftianity, as he is ably qualified to defend its doctrines ; aad the 
following proof of his juft refpect for that facced Truru and Liper- 
ty wherewith Curgisr hath made us rreer, affords alfo.a noble dif- 
play of the rectitude of his judgment: the reit of his excellent difcourfe, 
at the fame time, fully indicating the benevolence of his heart. 


Theonly means, he obferves, by which religious knowledge can 
be advanced, is freedom of inguiry. 


* Chriftianity itfelf,’ fays he, ‘ was publifhed to the world in the 
* moft enlightened age ; it invited and challenged the examination of 
© the ableit judges, and ftood the teft of the fevereft fcrutiny: the 
* more it is brought to the light, to the greater advantage will it ap- 
* pear. Whenonthe other hand thé dark ages of barbarifm came 
‘on, asevery art and {cience was almoft extinguifhed, fo was chrif- 
‘ tianity in proportion opprefied and overwhelmed by error and {u- 
‘ perflition : and they that pretended to defend it from the affaults of 
£ its enemies, by probibiting examination-and free enquiry, took the fure/? 
* method of cutting off all hopes of its recovery. Again, when letters 
‘revived, and reafon regained her liberty ; when a {pirit of inquiry 
‘ began to prevail, and was kept up and promoted by a happy inven- 
‘ tion, by which the communication of knowlege was wonderfully 
‘ facilitated; chriftianity immediately: emerged out of darknefs, and 
* was in a manner republifhed to the world inits native fimplicity, Je 
‘ bas always fourifbed or decayed together.with learning and liberty: it 
* will ever fand or fall with them, It is therefore of the utmoit im- 
* portance to the caufe of true religion, that it be /ubmitted to an open 
‘ aad impartial examination; that every difquifition concerning it - a 
* lowe 












































































416 Montary Caratocv8 


** Jowed its free courfe ; that even the malice of its enemies [bold bawe 
* its full feope, and try its utmoft firength of argument againft it, Let 
* no man be alarmed at the attempts of atheifts or infidels: ter 
‘ THEM PRODUCE THER Cause; let them bring forth their ftrong 
« reafons, to their own CONFUSION: afford them‘ not the advantage 
* of refraint, the only advantage which their caufe admits of ; let 
« them not-boaft the falfe credit of fuppofed arguments and pretended 
* demonilrations, which they are forced to Sapprefs. What has been 
« the confequence of all that licentious contradition, with which the 
* gofpel has ‘beeh received in thefe our times and in this nation? hath 
« jt not given birth to fuch irreftagable apologies and convincing ilaf 
* trations of.our molt holy religion, as no other.age or nation ever 
< produced? What in particular hai been the effc& of unreftrained oppo- 
« fation in a very recent inflance, prepared with much labour and fiudy, 
« and fupported with all the art and eloquence of a late celebrated genius ? 
© hath not the wery «weaknefs and inipotence of the affault given the moff 
* fignal and decifive Vict ary to, 4be¢ caufe of Trutu? and donot 
« the arm’ of this mighty champion of infidelity: ftand as a trophy 
« ereSted by himfelf to difplay and to perpetuate the triumph? Let no 
< one lightly ‘enter:ain fufpicions of ‘any ‘ferious p:opofal for the ad- 
« vancement:of religious knowledge; nor out of unreafonable preju- 
* dice endeavour ‘to obftru&t any inquiry, that profeffes to aim at the 
« farther 2 sarane of the great fcheme of the Gofpel in general, or the 
* removal of error‘in.any part, in faith, in doctrine, in practice, or 
« in worfhip, --An opinion is not therefore /u//z, becaafe it contraditts 
* received notions: but whether true or falle, let it be fubmitted' ta a 
‘ fair examination; TRu TH muft in the end bea Gainer by it} and 
* appear with the greater evidence. Where freedom of enquiry is 
‘ maintained and exercifed under the direction of the fincere word of 
“ God, falféhood may perhaps triumph for a day, but to-morrow 
* truth will certainly prevail, and every fucceeding day will confirm 
* her fuperiority.’ : 


We have taken the liberty to diftinguifh a few expreffions: by -print- 
ing them in a different character, as we think they deferve peculiar 
regard, and cannot fail of deriving the higheft honour to their mof 
ingenuous, candid, and worthy Author . 


4. Britons ‘invited to rejoice, and to thank God for national 
bleffings : Preached,at. Exeter, Auguft 27, 1758, on the Lord’s 
Day after :teceiving the .agcount, of taking Cape Breton, &a 
By Mic./Fowgood. . 8vo.. 6d: Noon, Henderfon, &c.. +? 


5+ Benevolence, the genuine charaéteriftic A chriftianity.—At 
the anniverfary- meeting of the governors, &c. of the Devon 
and Exeter hofpital, at St..Peter’s, Exon, Auguft 25,.1758- 
By James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of the diocefe,. and 
Prebendary of the church of Exeter. 6d. Davy and Law.” ’ 











